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RUSSIAN RESOURCES AND THEIR 
LOCATION 


Movement Towards the East 


1. RUSSIAN RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The German attack on the U.S.S.R. is no doubt undertaken in the 
hope of securing for the German war-machine and the German Herren- 
volk some large share in the immense resources of the country stretch- 
ing from the Baltic and Caspian Seas to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, the mountain 
ramparts defending Southern Asia, and the frontiers of China, 
covering an area of no less than 8,095,728 sq. miles. It 
is true that these resources are very great. The U.S.S.R. 
brackets with the United States as the largest producer 
of iron ore in the world; she stands first among the producers 
of manganese, flax, hemp, barley, oats, rye, beet sugar, and wheat. 
She also takes a high place in many other commodities, but the vast- 
ness of the area over which they are distributed and the size of the 
population must be taken into account. (See the Table at the end of 
this article.) In the last twenty years the citizens ef the U.S.S.R. 
have suffered considerable privations in the effort to convert a country 
hitherto mainly agricultural into a modern industrial State. The task 
was rendered the more difficult because of the destruction of wealth and 
the terrible disorganization resulting from the long period of war, 
revolution, and civil war between 1914 and 1921. Moreover, no ex- 
ternal capital was available, so that the reconstruction of existing 
industry and the creation of new industries had to be based on current 
saving on consumption and on exports which could ill be spared from 
an exhausted country. For a movement out of agriculture into industry 
is not merely a transference of labour. The capital per unit of labour 
in industry is much higher, and without the accumulation of capital 
the change-over cannot occur. The scale on which the transformation 
has taken place is indicated by the fact that between 1926 and 1939 
the — population declined, while the urban population increased 
from 26 million to 56 million, i.e. by over 200 per cent. Production, 
heay ie reduced in the eight years 1914-1921, had to meet the double 
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demand for food and a minimum of consumers’ goods for a population 
which increased in the years 1926 to 1939 from 147 to 170 millions 
(scattered over the half of two continents), and also to supply an in- 
dustry mainly concentrated in the years after the War in those Western 
areas which suffered most in the War and the Revolution, and to create 
new areas of industrial production further east. 

These circumstances partly explain why in the greatest wheat- 
producing country in the world bread cards were in use up to 1936, 
and why the export surpluses in somé commodities which the U.S.S.R. 
produces in enormous quantities are small. Whether the autarky 
which the Soviet Government sought to achieve was in the country’s 
best interests in the long run may be arguable, but the driving motive 
is easily understood. To-day self-sufficiency in essentials, though 
involving much deprivation, is largely established. Among essential 
commodities which must still be brought in from outside are 
certain raw materials, of which rubber, copper, and some other metals 
are the most important; and machine tools and machinery. The 
commodities of which there is a considerable surplus for export are 
(in order of value) timber, wheat, other foodstuffs (including sugar), 
oil, furs, cotton tissues, and manganese. Of these timber is by far 
the most important, and the oil surplus is rapidly diminishing in spite 
of the opening up of new fields, because of the great demands of 
mechanized agriculture and of transport and industry. Russia is self- 
supporting in coal and in iron. Among non-ferrous metals the per- 
centages of total normal requirements produced at home are alu- 
minium, 87 per cent; copper, 58 per cent; zinc, 99 per cent; lead, 77 
per cent; other metals, 20 per cent; of manganese she has a considerable 
surplus. Of nearly all the non-ferrous metals considerable deposits 
exist, but not all are developed. 

Cotton, formerly imported in huge quantities, is now grown in 
Soviet Central Asia (Russian Turkestan), in Azerbaijan, and 
in Ukraine, and production will be increased when the irrigation 
schemes in Central Asia are completed; many sub-tropical products, 
tea for exarnple, are provided from Transcaucasia. Even for rubber 
an area is now being laid down for a plant which will, it is hoped 
(though the main dependence is on synthetic rubber), provide a good 
rubber substitute. Though much machinery is still imported, enormous 
strides have been made; for example, tractors, agricultural machinery, 
and motor cars have practically disappeared from the import list, 
although in 1939 mechanized agriculture used 500,000 tractors, 165,000 
combine harvesters, and 210,000 farm lorries. Industrialization has 
been largely based on an enormous development in electric power, 
which began in the early twenties, but for a long time it was necessary 
to import nearly all the machinery required. After sustained efiort 
it is still necessary to import nearly 50 per cent of electrical equipment, 
though, whereas nearly 90 per cent of new turbines were imported in 
1930, something like 80 per cent were produced at home in 1938. _ 

But the task did not end with the development of industry. The 
rearmament of Germany and the general deterioration of the political 
situation in Europe and in the Far East meant a gigantic effort for the 
rearmament of the Soviet Union. Expenditure on defence was fixed 
at 71 milliard roubles, one-third of total expenditure, for 1941. It 
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878 RUSSIAN RESOURCES AND THEIR LOCATION 
might have been hoped that by now the long continued famine in 
consumers’ goods might cease, but provision for*‘war meant a further 
postponement. Moreover, the inherent danger of the concentration 
of production and industry in the vulnerable areas of Western European 
Russia, and the danger at the other extreme, in the Far East, of the 
absence of supplies of all kinds required for an army in the field, with 
the consequent necessity of haulage over the only railway line, the 
Trans-Siberian (5000 miles from Moscow to Vladivostok)? made it 
essential from the military and strategic points of view to create 
centres of heavv industry further east, out of reach of bombers and 
of military action generally from Western Europe. 

The reorientation was begun, however, before 1933, and was no 
doubt partly dictated by the economies secured by the utilization of 
raw materials im situ, especially important in a huge country like the 
U.S.S.R. with inadequate communications. The new centres of industry 
were created where the necessary resources for production could most 
easily be concentrated in the neighbourhood. This decentralization of 
industry again required a local labour supply, and food and other pro- 
vision for the labourer. The necessity of building up heavy industry 
has meant that the hoped-for increase in consumers’ industries could 
not be carried as far as desired, with the consequence that there are 
still shortages in articles of ordinary daily use. 

The question of readjusting the location of industry was very 
complicated, especially when the long distances and differences in 
climatic conditions are taken into account. In the following pages 
details of the increases secured in production and of the prospects of 
further increase are omitted, but an attempt is made to deal with the 
changes in the last 10 or 15 years in the areas of production. 

The old industrialized areas were Leningrad and the neighbourhood, 
with engineering and metal works, textile factories, shipbuilding and 
many miscellaneous industries; Moscow and the surrounding districts, 
containing the principal centres of the textile industries (textiles 
especially at Ivanovo-Vosnensk), and many of the lighter engineering 
industries; the Ukrainian Republic, the basin of the Dnieper and the 
Donetz, rich in coal, iron, and water power, still by far the greatest 
centre of heavy industry. Other older centres at Gorki (Nizhni Nov- 
gorod) and other towns on the Volga played a subsidiary part. The 
recently developed industrial areas are in the region between the Volga 
and the Urals, the southern part of which is sometimes called, because 
of the new oilfields in course of exploitation there, the ‘Second Baku’; 
the Kuznetz area (the Kuzbass) in West Siberia, around Novo- 
Sibirsk on the Trans-Siberian Railway; a not inconsiderable develop 
ment in Central Asia; and the beginnings of industrial organization in 
the Russian Far East. These developments and the huge transfers o! 
population involved mean a shift eastward of the pivot of Russian 
power, a process as great in its way and likely to produce as important 
results as the colonization of Siberia in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The general map shows the whole area of the U.S.S.R., and separat 
more detailed maps are provided of the main industrial areas. 





1 Via Khaborovsk. The voute via Harbin, crossing Manchukuo, is shorte! 
but not politically practicable. 
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some idea of the relative industrial importance of the different 
regions may be gathered from the figures given below. The distribution 
of electrical power may be taken as the first indication. Lenin himself 
laid great stress on the provision of electric power as a basis for industrial 
development. The first great power stations were constructed in the 
chief European centres of industry. By 1936 the distribution of 
power serving the various industrial areas was as follows: 


Electric Power Production. Distribution by Areas in 1936 


Per cent of 
Area total 
Moscow 31.7 
Leningrad 16.9 
Ukraine 33.3 
Urals 11.8 
Transcaucasia 7.1 


lor the coal industry the percentages were as follows: 


Distribution of Coal Production in 1937 


Per cent of 
Area total Area 

Donbass 60.3 Eastern Siberia* 
Western Siberia (Kuz- Far East 

bass, etc.) 14.4 Central Asiat 
Kazakhstan 3.3 Caucasus 
Moscow Area 6.1 Other regions 
Urals 6.4 


* Mainly in the district round Irkutsk. 
+ The former Russian Turkestan 


Per cent of 


In spite of the increased production in the newer areas the average 
distance of coal hauls was still 443 miles. 

In oil the Caucasus region was still the main source of supply, 
providing nearly 90 per cent of the total, though new areas were 
opened up elsewhere. The percentages in 1938 were as follows: 


Oil Production: Quantities and Percentages of the Total by Regions in 1938 
metric tons 
°000’s omitted Percentage 
22,119 73.6 
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Total 30,401 100.0 


It was expected that by 1942 total production would be 48} million 
tons, of which 14.7 per cent was scheduled to be produced in the Volga 


and Ural regions. 
For pig iron, steel, and rolled steel, percentages in 1937 were as 


follows: 
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Pig Iron Steel Rolled Steel 
Urals 18 20 21 
Southern Russia* 63 53 53 
Siberia 10 9 9 
Centret 8 18 17 

* Including the Ukraine. 

¢ Mainly the regions around Moscow and Tula. 


In the ten preceding years an increase in heavy metallurgical pro- 
duction took place in all these regions, the most notable increases 
being in Central European Russia and in the new area of the Kuzbass 
in Western Siberia. 

These figures seem to show that the old centres of Western European 
Russia maintain their supremacy, but that the next belt of production 
eastward in the Urals, about 900 miles east of Moscow, the Western 
Siberian section round Novosibirsk, 900 miles further east, are now very 
important producers, and that, even in the Far East (Vladivostok is 
over 3,000 miles by rail from Novosibirsk) a modest degree of industry 
is available towards the defence of the important interests of the 
U.S.S.R. in those regions. The loss of the western industrial centres 
would be a crippling blow, but would still leave substantial industrial 
resources in the Urals and in Siberia. 


2. THE OLDER INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 
In spite of the success of the efforts made to create new centres of 
heavy industry further east primacy in production and industry as a 


whole still rests with Western European Russia. Great new cities 
have been created in the Urals and in Siberia, but there are none in 
Russia approaching in population Moscow (4 million) and Leningrad 
(3 million) and Kharkov. They still hold the first place in engineering 
production, and are practically the only places where the finer machine- 
tools can be made. Moscow is the main centre of the electrical engineer- 
ing and the machine-tool industries, and has a great motor works; 
in addition it has a considerable textile industry and a great variety of 
factories producing consumers’ goods. Leningrad has shipbuilding and 
general engineering industries on a large scale, and also has a rubber 
producing works. Tula (272,403) is an old important engineering 
and war materials centre. Kharkov has heavy engineering works of 
many kinds. 

In these. places there is a large working population with a long 
tradition of industrial skill. There is no information as to how far 
the country still depends on these centres for war material, but the 
dependence must be considerable. 

The other important industrial area in Western European Russia 
is the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. Before the changes of last 
year, which added to it Northern Bukovina and Polish Ukraine and 
deducted the Moldavian Autonomous Socialist Republic (incorporated 
after the annexation of Bessarabia in the new Moldavian S.S.R.), it 
had an area of 174,372 square miles and a population of about 3! 
millions. Thus, though the area was only about 2 per cent of the whole 
U.S.S.R. it included 18.2 per cent of the total population. Its agricultural 
land, forming part of the famous “black” soil region, represented 17.8 per 
cent of the total agricultural area. Four great Ukrainian cities, Kiev 
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THE UKRAINE 


and Kharkov (with over 800,000 inhabitants), Odessa (600,000 inhabi- 
tants), and Dniepropetrovsk (500,000 inhabitants), are among the 
eleven largest in the U.S.S.R. Rostov-on-Don, just outside the area, 
has long been a main producer of industrial machinery. The country 
provided for the following proportions of total Soviet production in 
1940: 


Ukrainian Production in Percentages of Total U.S.S.R. Production 
Per cent 

Coal 60.0 Agricultural machinery 70.0 

(1938 figure) Manganese 34.9 
Pig iron 61.6 Aluminium 72.1 
Iron ore 63.0 Machine-building 20.0 
Rolled metal 47.8 Organic dyes 33.0 
Sugar 68.0 Superphosphates 40.0 
Grain 22.7 Soda 80.0 

(1938 figure) Sunflower seed 20.0 


These percentages will be somewhat reduced as the newer centres 
further east come into full production. West of the river Dnieper are 
the iron fields of the Krivoi Rog district, the manganese deposits near 
Nikopol, and the seaports and shipbuilding yards of Odessa, Nikolaev 
and Kherson. On the Dnieper itself are three important centres of 
metallurgical industry at Dnieprodzerzhinsk, Dniepropetrovsk, and 
Zaporozhe (special steels). East of the river lies the Donbass coal-field 
with many industrial centres, of which Kharkov (tractors, turbines, 
etc.) is one of the main Russian centres of heavy industry. Mariupol 
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on the sea of Azov is a considerable port. At many other smaller 
centres than those named there are plants for various specialized 
purposes. The area is supplied with power from the giant power station 
of Dnieprstroi on the rapids of the Dnieper below Dniepropetrovsk, 
and a pipe-line passing through Rostov-on-Don connects the area 
with the Caucasian oil-fields. 

The natural advantages of the Ukraine for agricultural production 
and for heavy industry are probably greater than in any other part of 
the Soviet Union, and there is as yet no substantial evidence that its 
supremacy will not be maintained. In no other district except the 
distant Kusnetz basin is the same good coking coal to be obtained. It 
is said to have oil resources, but so far only one well appears to be in 
operation. But it was a battlefield in the last World War and in the 
Civil war, and it is undoubtedly vulnerable especially under modern 
conditions of air warfare, as the following table of distances show: 


Constanza or Bucarest to Donbass 500-600 miles 
Rumanian frontier to Kiev 200 ,, 
Constanza to Odessa 300 


Harvest normally begins in the winter wheat area of the south about 
the end of June, in the north about the middle of July. 


3. NEWER INDUSTRIALIZED AREAS 
The Urals. A main consideration of Soviet industrial policy has been 
the development of centres of heavy industries in the Urals, i.e. in the 


provinces of Molotov (Perm), Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Chkalov 
(Orenburg), and the Bashkir A.S.S.R., based on the local supply of raw 
materials, which amounts to about 25 per cent of the mineral resources 
of the Union. In 1914 this area, with the exception of some mining 
development, was agricultural in character. To-day the Urals hold the 
fourth place, after Moscow, Ukraine, and Leningrad, in the production 
of electrical power; the third place, after the Ukraine and Siberia, in coal 
production; the fourth place, after Baku, Grozny, and Maikop, for oil 
production. The district is second only to Ukraine in the production 
of iron and steel, first in copper production, and in the engineering 
industries it holds the fourth place after Moscow, Leningrad, and the 
Ukraine. The location of the principal mineral deposits is: Magnito- 
gorsk and Orsk-Halilovo for iron, the Kizel district for coal, 
Degtyarka for copper and gold, Orsk for nickel and chrome, the 
Bashkir A.S.S.R. for oil, Solikamsk for potash. The most serious 
handicap in development has been the lack of good coking coal, im- 
ports of which from Kuznetz and Karaganda, amounting to 4 million 
tons, necessitate long hauls. Hitherto large supplies of oil have been 
brought from the Caucasus. The development of the area has been 
assisted by the Magnitogorsk-Chelyabinsk-Sverdlovsk railway linking 
north and south two existing main lines. 

The principal industrial centres, with their population, in 1939 were 
Magnitogorsk (145,870), Sverdlovsk (425,544), Ufa (245,863), Nizhni 

’ Tagil (159,864), Chelyabinsk (273,000), Halilovo and Revda. 
Magnitogorsk has one of the largest iron and steel plants in the 


1 The industrial cities on the Volga are not included in this list, as they are 
separately considered in Soviet statistical and other reports. 
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Union, and a great W[{oOitpipetincem= Oil wells cn 
varicty of heavy Principal. rallwoye <ne- 
construction and en- Qiiles 

gineering industries. : 

Agricultural ma- 

chinery is produced 
mainly at Chelya- 
binsk. A great new 
metallurgical plant 
began operations in 
June 1940 at Nizhni 
Tagil; it was claimed 
that the section al- 
ready working had 
acapacity of 635,000 
tonsa year, and the 
plant when com- 
pleted is expected to 
produce nearly 2 
million tons of pig 
iron and 14 million 
tons of rolled metal 
a year, and tosupply 
the steel require- 
ments of engineer- 
ing and car works in 
Sverdlovsk andelse- 
where. The plant is 
situated on an iron 
field, and the fuel 
used Is a MIXtUI€ Vo7GA-URAL REGION AND TRANSCAUCASIA 
from the Kuznetz 

basin about 900 miles away and from the local Kizel coalfield. It is 
intended to create a second big steel plant at Halilovo in the sou- 
thern part of the area to exploit the high grade ores of the neigh- 
bourhood. The large copper refinery at Revda, near Sverdlovsk, began 
operations in 1940. The oil deposits are believed to be at least as 
great as those of Transcaucasia. It is claimed that the oil-bearing area 
stretches from the Urals to beyond the Volga, and that it runs from the 
Petchora River basin on the north, along the Kama River basin, past 
Syzran on the Volga, and beyond the Volga to the steppes of Northern 
Kazakhstan. Nevertheless, after five or six years of operations, owing 
to various delays and difficulties, the field supplied only about 2 million 
tons in 1939. The main oil-wells in operation are situated at Ishim- 
baevo. The wells are connected by a pipe line with Ufa where there is 
a modern refinery; there is also a large refinery at Syzran. The other 
districts under development but not yet producing large quantities are 
Kuibyshev (Samara) and three centres in the Perm neighbourhood 
(Krasnokamsk, Severokamsk, and Palazna), the oil from which is 
refined at Saratov. Prospecting is proceeding at Buguruslan in the 
Chkalov province, and in the Tuimaz region on the borders of the 
fatar and Bashkir Republics, the latter field being reported to be 
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extremely rich. The crude oil is sulphurous, and the residues from the 
refineries provide large amounts of sulphur and other elements for 
fertilizers. There are also considerable deposits of potash, sodium 
sulphate, and phosphorites, to supply materials for the heavy chemical] 
industry, and works are to be established in the neighbourhood of the 
oil refineries. 

In conclusion it may be said that in spite of the huge developments 
secured the district must for some time to come depend industrially 
to some extent on the older manufacturing centres of the Union, 
especially Leningrad and Moscow with their large skilled working 
populations, for special machinery and machine tools, although some 
tools are now made in the Urals region. 


Transcaucasia. 


In the Bulletin of May 18, 1940, some account 
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was given, with a map, 
of the positionin Trans- 
caucasia, which _in- 
cludes the Georgian, 
Azerbaijan, and Ar- 
menian S.S. Repub- 
lics. Since that article 
was written some new 
information has _be- 
come available, and 
the present note is 
intended not to re- 
peat, but to sup- 
plement the earlier 
and more detailed 
account. 

The result of the 
1939 census shows that 
the urban population 
of the three republics 
in Transcaucasia rose 
from about 14 million 
in 1926 to over 2} mil- 
lion in 1939, in a total 
population (1939) of 
about 8 million, and, 
though this change is 
not so spectacular as 
in some other areas, it 
does signify a consider- 
able increase in indus- 
trial activity. 

The port of Baku on 
the Caspian Sea has 
the largest tonnage en- 
tered and cleared of 
any port, and will be 
of even more impor- 
tance now that the 
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Black Sea is a danger area. From Baku oil is shipped to Makhach 
Kale and Astrakhan. Not only does Azerbaijan still supply some 80 
per cent of the oil raised in the U.S.S.R., but it is the most important 
refining centre; the by-products of refining provide the basis for the 
chemical industry. In the Georgian oilfields there are four minor 
producing areas, in rather remote districts; of greater importance are 
the oil refineries of Batum, which have been enlarged in recent years. 
Apart from oil, the main mineral wealth is still derived from the Chiaturi 
manganese mines,.and from the copper mines of Armenia. Other 
minerals in the Caucasus mountains, notably mercury and tungsten, 
are not yet exploited, though arsenic is produced, and a molybdenum 
works about 50 miles from Nalchik was opened in 1940. Of old 
Transcaucasian industries the Georgian silk industry has been actively 
developed for war purposes (manufacture of parachutes, etc.); tea 
production has also increased. Armenian industry is aided by the 
power scheme using the waters of Lake Sevan. A special limestone in 
Armenia provides the material for a synthetic rubber industry (the 
calcium-carbide-coke process) at Erivan. This prepared material is 
used in the rubber factory at Leningrad. There is also a large cement 
works at Devalu. 

The Kuzbass in Western Siberia, and Kazakhstan. The main recent 
development in Western Siberia is in the Kuznetz coal region in the 
basin of the Obi near Novosibirsk. This rich coalfield, providing a great 
variety of fuel, including valuable coking coal, which serves not only 
the industries of Western Siberia but the Urals area, and even the Far 
East, is second in importance only to the Ukrainian coalfields. Iron 
deposits in the neighbourhood are fully utilized, but ore has to be 
brought in from other fields to meet the demands of the local industry. 
The intention has been to create a great centre of heavy industry in 
this area far removed from the possibility of attack even by air. In 
this region villages have developed into large industrial centres; new 
towns have been created. The works established on or near the coal- 
field can use the abundant supplies of non-ferrous metals available in 
Central Asia. The growth of the principal towns in the last inter- 
censal period is an indication of the activity in the area, commonly 
known as the Kuzbass. 


Growth of Industrial Towns 


1936 1939 
Novosibirsk 120,128 405,589 
Kemerovo 21,726 132,978 
Stalinsk 3,894 169,538 


At Barnaul there is a considerable textile industry, and at Ust- 
Kaminogorsk there is a copper refinery. 

A new industrial region is being developed in the eastern districts of 
Kazakhstan. Industrial activity is here based on the Karaganda coal- 
field. This field produced 6,300,000 tons in 1940, though ten years 
before the output was only 90,000 tons. The town of Karaganda, non- 
existent in 1926, had a population of 165,937 in 1939. In the whole of 
Kazakhstan, the greater part of which is still pure steppe country, 
industrial production now accounts for more than half of total produc- 
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tion. The main development is in non-ferrous metallurgy, which shows 
a large output in spite of many complaints of slackness and faulty 
organization, and of the poor character of local labour supply only just 
emerging from the nomad stage of civilization. 

The lead-zinc combine at Chimkent (population 74,185) produces 
61 per cent of Union production, and the Ridder poly-metallic combine 
22 per cent of the.total lead output. The existence of deposits of many 
rare metals is reported, but they have not yet been exploited, with the 
exception of wolfram at Ubinsk. The main centres where large modern 
works have been erected are Chimkent, Ridder, Karaganda and Balk- 
hash, and the labour force has been stiffened by the introduction of 
contingents of skilled men from the Ukraine, White Russia, and other 
parts of European Russia. 

Soviet Central Asia includes the five independent Soviet republics of 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tadzhistan, Kazakhstan! and Khirgizia. 
In the last fifteen or twenty years the region has been transformed from 
a régime of primitive agriculture and nomad cattle-breeding to one of 
intensive industrial crops, especially cotton, and a beginning has been 
made with industrialization. The population, originally mainly of Turco- 
Tatar and Mongolian stock, rose from 13 million in 1926 to 16 million 
in 1939. In Uzbekistan the rural population rose by over a million, 
but the main increase is in the towns. The ancient city of Tashkent 
now has a population of 585,000, and Samarkand, Bokhara and Kokand 
have large modern quarters. The area has five hydro-electric power 
stations, cotton mills and other factories. With the help of irrigation 
works cotton cultivation increased threefold between 1934 and 1940. 
Some of the cotton is used on the spot in new spinning and weaving 
mills set up in Fergana (Uzbekistan), and Askhabad (Turkmenistan). 
The country also contains oil, coal, iron, molybdenum, and other non- 
ferrous metals, though exploitation of mineral resources on a large scale 
is only beginning. New oil fields are being opened up at Nedbit-dag in 
Turkmenistan. 

The Far East. The Soviet Far Eastern Region includes the Maritime 
Province and the Khabarovsk Region, covering the provinces of Amur, 
Kamchatka, Lower Amur, Sakhalin, and Khabarovsk. The possibility 
of having to defend the Russian Far East against Japan is the basis of 
the Soviet policy of increasing the population and the industrial power 
of the area and of building up supplies, so that armies operating there 
may not be entirely dependent on material brought in over the Trans- 
Siberian railway. Although the line has been double-tracked it would 
hardly meet the strain of supply for large armies over a rail-haul from 
Moscow of about 5,000 miles, and even from the Urals of over 4,000 
miles. The area is not self-sufficient in food, as the yield of grain is 
low and cattle have not increased in recent years, and food must’ there- 
fore be sent from Western Siberia. The execution of plans for indus- 
trialization has been slow. The main source of good coking coal is in 
the Latsis (Suchan) fields east of Vladivostok. Little further progress 
has so far been made with the huge Bureya lignite field. The proven 
supplies of iron ore are not great, but deposits exist near Nikolaevsk 
and at Little Chingan (Birobidjan). Meanwhile the existing heavy 
industries at Khabarovsk and the new centre of Komsomolsk must be 
1 Some particulars of development in Kazakhstan have already been given. 
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supplied with iron and steel from the Urals and Western Siberia. 
A large iron and steel plant is being established at Amurstal, but 
there has been much delay in providing the necessary material from the 
west. 

Zinc mines have long been worked at Tetiuke, north of Vladivostok, 
and an organization has been established to use this zinc and the lead 
and silver of the Sichota Alin mountains. There is abundant stone and 
timber for building, and a cement factory has been built at Spassk on 
the Ussuri railway. Necessary supplies of oil are mainly imported from 
America through Vladivostok, though 360,000 tons were produced in 
Sakhalin in 1938. It may be added that the Russian Far East has other 
valuable deposits, tin, molybdenum, and tungsten, so far undeveloped. 


4. TOTAL PRODUCTION FIGURES FOR THE U.S.S.R. 
The following table shows production in 1938 (or 1939 where avail- 
able), percentage which Russian production formed of the world total 
in that year, and the rank of the U.S.S.R. among world producers. 


Production of various commodities in 1938 


Percentage 
Production of world Rank among 
(metric tons) total producers 
Vineral 
Petroleum (1939) 29,530,000 10.6 2nd 
Coal 132,888,000 10.9 4th 
Iron ore (metal content) 14,600,000 19.5 Ist 
(bracketed 
with U.S.A.) 
8th 
3rd 
6th 
est. 3rd 
8th 
Ist 
est. 5th 
3rd 
7th 
(bracketed with 
Poland) 


Bauxite (crude ore) 250,000 
Chrome ore (metal content 1937) 90,000 
Copper (metal content) 98,000* 
Gold — 

Lead ore (metal content) 69,000 
Manganese (metal content) 1,050,000 
Mercury (quicksilver 1934) 268,000 
Nickel (metal content) 2,500 
Zinc ore (metal content) 70,000 
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Asbestos (1936) 125,000 
Phosphates (natural) 2,303,000 
Potash (in terms of K,O content) 122,000 


Textiles Fibres 
Cotton (ginned) (1939) 880,000 
Flax (1939) 633,000 
Hemp (fibre) (1939) 110,000 
Silk (raw) 1,800 
Wool 137,000 


Vegetable Oil Seeds and Nuts 
Cottonseed (1939) 1,900,000 
Linseed 750,000 
Sesamum (1935-36) 
Soya Beans (1937) 
Foodstuffs 
Barley 
Butter 
Maize 
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Percentage 
Production of world Rank among 
(metric tons) total producers 
Meat 3,303,000 — 
. Ist 
; 19th 
‘ Ist 


Oats 16,990,000 2 

Rice (rough) 317,000 

Rye 20,930,000 4 

Sugar (beet) (1939) 2,400,000 est. 2 Ist 

Tea (1939) 11,000 4 7th 
(excluding 

China) 
Tobacco (1936) 276,000 11.9 est. 3rd 
Wheat 40,880,000 25.0 Ist 
* The figure for 1939 was 107,000. 


Source: World Production of Raw Materials, Information Department Papers, 
No. 18b. R.I.1.A. 1941. 
M. B. 
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IN a broadcast to the Russian people on July 3 M. Stalin said he was 
addressing them “in the grave moment of the attack of Hitler's 
Germany on our Fatherland”. In spite of the fact that the best 
divisions of the enemy and the best units of his air force had already 
been beaten and had found their grave on the battlefields, the enemy 
continued to push forward and to throw new forces on the front. 
They had succeeded in seizing Lithuania, the greater part of Latvia, 
the western part of White Russia, and part of Western Ukraine. The 
air force extended the operations of its bombers to Murmansk, Orsha, 
Mogilev, Smolensk, Kiev, Odessa, and Sevastopol. A serious danger 
was threatening their country. But, though the Red Army had had to 
surrender a number of towns to the German Armies they were not 
really inyincible, as the Germans boasted. History showed that there 
were no invincible armies. Napoleon’s army was defeated by those of 
Russia, England, and Prussia, and the German Army of 1914 was 
finally crushed. He went on: 

“The present-day Hitler-German-Fascist Army had not hitherto 
met any serious resistance, but having invaded our territory it met 
with serious resistance. It can and will be defeated. . . . If, however, 
part of our territory has been occupied by the German Fascist troops, 
this is due chiefly to the fact that the war with Fascist Germany began 
under conditions which were to the advantage of the German Armies 
and a disadvantage to the Soviet Army. The 170 divisions flung by 
Germany against Russia stood in full readiness for the offensive, 
whereas the Soviet troops had still to be mobilized and moved to the 
frontier.” 

Denying that the Soviet Government committed a mistake by con- 
cluding the 1939 pact of non-aggression offered by Germany, he asked: 
“Could the Soviet Government reject such an offer? I think that no 
peace-loving country should reject an agreement with a neighbouring 
State even if at the head of that State stand such monsters and canni- 
bals as Hitler and Ribbentrop... . 

“By concluding the pact we assured to our country peace during 18 
months, as well as an opportunity of getting our forces ready in the 
event of Germany attacking our country despite the pact. Germany, in 
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feloniously tearing up the pact and in committing aggression on Russia, 
secured for her troops a certain short-term position of advantage, but 
she has lost from the political point of view through being unmasked in 
the eyes of the whole world as a bloodthirsty aggressor. 

“There is no doubt that this short-lived military advantage will only 
be an episode for Germany, whereas the enormous political advantage 
for Russia is a serious and lasting factor on which must be based the 
decisive military successes of the Red Army in the war against Fascist 
German 

That is why the whole of our valiant army, the whole of our valiant 
navy, all the eagles of our air force, all the peoples of our country, all 
the best men in Europe, America, and Asia, and, finally, all the best 
men in Germany, brand the perfidious action of the German Fascists, 
sympathize with the Soviet Government, approve its course of action 
and see that our cause is a just cause, fhat the enemy must be crushed 
and that we must win.... 

“The main forces of the Red Army, provided with thousands of 
tanks and aircraft, are entering into action. The valour of the Red 
Army fighters is unprecedented. Our resistance to the enemy increases 
and grows. The entire Soviet people is rising in defence of the Father- 
land at the side of the Red Army. . . .’’ Toremove the danger threaten- 
ing their country it was necessary that their men, Soviet men, should 
understand the full gravity of the danger. He went on: 

“Our enemy is cruel and merciless. He intends to seize our land 

bathed in our sweat, to seize our wheat and our oil, the fruits of our 
labour. He intends to restore the power of big landowners, to restore 
Tsarism, to destroy the national culture and national States of the free 
peoples of the Soviet Union, to Germanize them and to transform them 
into slaves of German princes and barons. It is, therefore, a question of 
life and death for the Soviet State, for the people of Russia, a question 
whether the peoples of the Soviet Union shall be free or reduced to 
slavery.” 
- Soviet citizens should therefore mobilize themselves and reorganize 
their whole work on a new war footing. It was necessary, too, that the 
magnificent fearlessness of the Bolsheviks should become a characteristic 
of the many millions of the fighters in the Army and Navy and of all 
the peoples of the Union. ‘“We must at once reorganize our work on a 
war footing, subordinating everything to the interests of the front 
and to the task of crushing the enemy,’’ he declared, and went on: 

“The peoples of the Soviet Union must rise to defend their rights 
and their Jand against the enemy. The Red Army and Navy and all the 
citizens of the Soviet Union must defend every inch of the Soviet soil, 
fight to the last drop of their blood, defend their towns and villages and 
show their daring and ingenuity—qualities that are characteristic of 
our people. 

“We must organize assistance to the Red Army in all fields. We 
must direct all our efforts towards the increasing of its ranks, as well as 
ensuring that it is supplied with all that is necessary. ... We must 
ensure the intensive working of all our undertakings, produce more 
rifles, machine-guns, guns, cartridges, shells, and aircraft, organize the 
guarding of factories, power stations, telephonic and telegraphic com- 
munications, and arrange effective A.R.P. in all localities. 

B 
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“We must organize a ruthless struggle against all disorganizers jn 
the rear, all deserters, panic-mongers and rumour-mongers. We must 
crush spies, saboteurs, and enemy parachutists, lending in all this speedy 
assistance to our fighting battalions.”’ ; 


After reminding them that the enemy was perfidious and warning 
them against his propaganda, he went on: 

“In case of the retreat of the Red Army, all railway rolling stock 
must be brought away. We must not leave a single pound of grain or a 
single gallon of petrol to the enemy. The collective farmers must take 
away all their cattle and place their corn in the care of State organiza- 
tions to be transported to the rear... . 

“In the’areas occupied by the enemy foot and horse guerrilla detach- 
ments must be created, as well.as groups of saboteurs entrusted with 
fighting against the units of the enemy army, with the launching of 
guerrilla warfare everywhere, with blowing up bridges and roads, with 
wrecking telephone and telegraph communications, and with setting 
forests, depots and trains on fire. It is necessary to create in invaded 
areas unbearable conditions for the enemy and all his accomplices. . . . 

“The object of this national war against the Fascist invaders is not 
only to avert the danger overhanging our country; but also to help all 
the peoples of Europe groaning under the yoke of German Fascism. 

“In this war of liberation we shall not be alone, we shall have faithful 
allies in the people of Europe and America, including the German people 
itself oppressed by Hitler’s satraps. Our war for the freedom of our 
Fatherland is merged into the struggle of the peoples of Europe and 
America for their independent freedom. It is the united front of the 
peoples who stand for freedom and against the threat of enslavement by 
Hitler’s Fascist armies. | 

“In this connection the historic utterance of the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, regarding aid to the Soviet Union, and the 
declaration of the United States Government signifying readiness to 
render aid to our country, which can only evoke a feeling of gratitude 
in the hearts of the people of the Soviet Union, are fully comprehensible 
and symptomatic. 

“Comrades, our forces are nurnberless. Side by side with the Red 
Army many thousands of workers, collective farmers, and intellectuals 
are rising to fight the enemy. The masses of our people will rise up in 
their millions. The working people of Moscow and Leningrad have 
already began quickly to form popular levies in support of the Army. 
Such popular levies must be raised in every city which is in danger of 
enemy invasion; all working people must be roused to defend our free- 
dom, our honour, our country. ... To mobilize all the forces of the 
peoples of the Union rapidly a State Committee of Defence has been 
created. The entire power of the State has been concentrated in its 
hands. It appeals to the whole people to organize itself so as to annihi- 
late the enemy.”’ 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
June 24 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A small attack during night; one raider destroyed. 
No activity in day. 

Against Germany: Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Kiel main targets of 
strong night attack, and Wilhelmshaven, Emden, Hanover, and places 
in occupied territory also bombed. Many fires and explosions at Kiel. 
One aircraft missing. An offensive sweep over Northern France during 
evening, with heavy attack on a power station near Lille. Nine enemy 
fighters destroyed; 2 British missing. _. 

German communiqué: British attempts to penetrate into occupied 
territory previous day ended in destruction of 22 aircraft; 4 German 
lost. Harbour works in Thames Estuary and targets in south-east 
England bombed in night. Enemy bombers flew into North-West 
Germany and dropped a few bombs. Many houses hit, and several 
civilian casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Attempt by enemy the previous day to 
advance all along front from Siauliai (Lithuania) through Bialystok, 
Brest-Litovsk, Rawa Ruska, Vladimir Volynsk. Repulsed with 
heavy losses in direction of last; at Rawa Ruska a wedge driven in, but 
Russian counter-attack entirely successful. In fighting near Siauliai 
300 German tanks destroyed by gun fire. Enemy penetration in area 
west and south of Bialystok, and Brest-Litovsk, Lomza, and. Kolno 
occupied. During June 22-23 5,000 prisoners captured. Air Operations: 
Troop movements covered by the air force and 61 enemy ‘planes shot 
down. Ascertained that 76 (not 65) destroyed on June 22. 

German communiqué: “Operations proceeding very satisfactorily 
according to plan.”’ Berlin wireless: A strong line of pill boxes broken 
through in centre of the front. A Soviet train of 23 oil tanks blown up 
by bombs previous day. A Soviet submarine sunk off Latvian coast, 
and a destroyer sunk in Eastern Baltic. Red aircraft attempting to 
attack places in East Prussia on previous night almost completely 
destroyed, 20 bombers being shot down. 

Semi-official reports: A Soviet division annihilated after a break 
through frontier positions the previous day, and several hundred Reds 
killed and thousands captured in short battles in another sector where 
there was hand to hand fighting. Some 100 tanks destroyed by Luft- 
waffe previous day in a short sector of the front. In one sector 180 Red 
tanks destroyed. In Bessarabia German and Rumanian troops broke 
up resistance of strong Red forces. 

Finnish report: Tallinn in flames from German raids. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Syracuse harbour raided during previous day. Several 
flying boats hit, and barracks and hangars bombed. 
Admiralty: Two Vichy destroyers retired when hit several times by 
units of Mediterranean Fleet off Syrian cpast, and one of Chevalier 
891 
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Paul class hit and almost certainly sunk by torpedoes. Submarines 
sank a supply ship in Eastern Mediterranean and hit with 2 torpedoes 
an Italian liner of 20,000 tons. 

Italian communiqué: Syracuse raided by 3 aircraft previous day, 
Red Cross hospital hit, and one woman killed. : 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Admiralty: Beirut and Tripoli shelled and shipping hit by naval 
aircraft. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Qatana, on slopes of Mt. Hermon, occupied previous 
day, and advance towards Damascus-Beirut road continuing. High 
ground north of Barze captured by Free French and Indian troops. 
Local gains at Merj Ayoun, and artillery in action against positions at 
Damour on coast. Semi-official report: Civilian casualties in operations 
against Damascus, 2 killed, 5 wounded. 

R.A.F.: Large British and Australian forces bombed Baalbek, Talia, 
and Rayak airfields the previous day, destroying 8 aircraft and damag- 
ing very many others. Quseir airfield, near Homs, machine-gunned, a 
hangar and buildings gutted, an aircraft destroyed, and transport 
vehicles damaged. Two Vichy fighters shot down and several others 
damaged over the aerodrome. Sueida fort also bombed. 

Beirut report: Defences north and west of Damascus broken through 
by British and de Gaullist forces, and progress made towards Rayak, 
Beirut, and Homs. Palmyra being encircled. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Agara and Bedelli (north of Gimma) captured with 
400 prisoners. R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour and transport nearby 
bombed on night of June 22. At Gimma, 15 aircraft found burnt out. 
Three aircraft missing from Syrian, Mediterranean, and African 
operations. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk bombed by Axis aircraft. Sollum 
mopping up completed, 249 British armoured cars remaining in Axis 
hands, of which 12 in perfect condition. At Wolchefit the enemy lines 
penetrated, heavy losses inflicted, and many prisoners, guns, etc., 
taken. 


June 25 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Few aircraft over the country in the night; bombs on 
Merseyside, with some casualties, including fatal. Elsewhere little 
damage and no casualties reported. Four raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Two sweeps over France during day; 13 enemy 
fighters destroyed. Hazebrouck goods yard bombed, an ammunition 
train blown up and bridges hit, the Longuenesse airfield, near St. Omer 
attacked and hangars hit. Five fighters and one bomber missing. 
Heavy attacks on Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Kiel in night. Two aircraft 
missing. 

Admiralty: A Heinkel shot down when attacking a convoy, which 
sustained no damage. 
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German communiqué: Military installations in Liverpool area bombed 
in night, and fires started in docks, warehouses, etc. Port installations 
on Tyne and Tee estuaries and aerodromes in south-east England also 
attacked. In British attacks on occupied territory previous day 13 
enemy shot down. Bombs dropped in West and North-West Germany 
in night, some civilian casualties but no damage to targets of war 
importance. Three raiders destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS . 
Admiralty: The 9,000 ton German steamer Elbe sunk by R.A.F. was 


one of 8 Bismarck supply vessels disposed of. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Enemy offensive continuing previous day in 
directions of Siauliai, Kaunas, Grodno-Volkovisk, Kobren, Vladimir- 
Volynsk, and Brody; met with stubborn resistance. In Siauliai area 
all attacks repulsed, tank units routed in counter-attacks, and one 
motorized regiment annihilated; in Brody direction heavy tank units 
defeated. Enemy aerodromes bombed and 34 aircraft destroyed in air 
fighting. 

In Gulf of Finland a German U-boat sunk. Constanza and Sulina 
bombed 3 times as reprisal for 2 raids on Sevastopol. Constanza in 
flames. Danzig, Kénigsberg, Lublin, and Warsaw bombed three times 
as reprisals for 2 raids on Kiev, Minsk, Libau, and Riga. Military 
targets destroyed-and oil depots in Warsaw set on fire. 

On June 22-24 374 Soviet aircraft lost, chiefly damaged on ground. 
German aircraft destroyed were 161 in air combat and 220 on the 
ground, 

Groups of 5 to 10 saboteurs landed by parachute to damage lines of 
communication being dealt with by special extermination battalions. 

On June 23 aircraft from Finland tried to bomb Kronstadt; were 
driven off and one destroyed. On June 24 aircraft from Finland trying 
to bomb Kandalaksha were driven off. German aircraft also operating 
from Rumania. Repeated attempts of Germans and Rumanians to 
occupy Czernovitz and east bank of Pruth defeated, and prisoners 
taken. 

Moscow reports: Germans lost entire mechanized units in Siauliai 
advance, and repulsed in Kaunas-Vilna-Grodno triangle. Kronstadt, 
Riga, Libau, Minsk, and Kiev bombed. Red Air Force bombed K6nigs- 
berg, Danzig, Warsaw, and Lublin. 

German communiqué: Operations taking such a favourable-course 
that great successes might be expected soon. 

Finnish communiqué: Turku (Abo) raided by 24 Soviet aircraft, also 
Lappeenranta and the Malini airfield, near Helsinki, and region west 
of Hangé shelled. Eight aircraft brought down. 
Finnish reports: Leningrad and Tallinn bombed. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
R.A.F.: Nine tanks and 3 armoured cars captured the previous day 
in advance north from Qatana. Merj Ayoun and Inbales Saki to south- 
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east reoccupied by British and Australian troops. Damour shelled by 
naval units. : 

R.A.F.:  Rayak railway and airfield bombed effectively previous 
day; also Sueida fort. Destroyers at Beirut attacked by Fleet Air Arm. 

Semi-official report: Damascus raided by German aircraft, killing 
over 30 people. Haifa raided previous day, no casualties, also Acre, 
with one casualty. 

German communiqué: Haifa rfaval base bombed in night by strong 
formation. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: A Savoia bomber shot down off Libyan coast. Benghazi 
and Tripoli raided on night of June 23, starting fires in docks and on 
railway. One aircraft.missing. 

Italian communiqué: Ships at Tobruk and cars, A.A. defences, etc., 
in the area bombed by Axis aircraft, and between there and Sidi 
Barrani a cruiser hit by air torpedo. Benghazi and Tripoli raided on 
- night of June 23. 


June 26 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Attacks in night not on a large scale. Bombs at a 
number of points, mostly in south and at a place on north-east coast 
of Scotland. Some damage and a few casualties, including fatal. Two 
raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Kiel and Bremen bombed in night and large fires 
started; also Boulogne docks by Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command. 
One aircraft missing. Offensive sweeps over Channel and Northern 
France during day. Nine aircraft destroyed in combat. Three British 
missing. 

German communiqué: Abortive attacks previous day on occupied 
territory in Calais area ended in 26 British aircraft destroyed. Harbours 
on English south coast attacked in night. Many large fires “‘in the 
already extensively destroyed installations of the supply port of 
Southampton”. Weak British formation dropped a few bombs in 
north coastal area in night, killing several war prisoners in a camp. 
Two raiders brought down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Dutch communiqué: An enemy tanker of 7,000 tons and a supply 
ship of 500 tons sunk by a submarine. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Przemysl recaptured. Bucarest, Constanza, 
and Ploesti bombed, and several factories near latter set on fire. 
In the Minsk sector fierce fighting with tank units; in Luck area, 
north-east of Lwow, a fierce tank battle raging “with obvious advantage 
to our troops’’. 

Soviet Information Bureau: Ploesti oil refineries in flames; Jassy 
also raided effectively. Strong enemy attacks in direction of Cernauti 
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repulsed, and attempts to seein at Skuleni defeated. Two U-boats 
an in the Baltic by air bombing. 

German communiqué, “From Fihrer’s H.Q.”’: operations continued 
previous day according to plan, “after a number of fights on frontier 
settled in our favour’”’. Large-scale operational successes being gained. 
Semi-official report: operations characterized by systematic stemming 
of Soviet attacks and sporadic advances by German mobile units— 
followed by-infantry—deep into enemy positions. Progressive and 
powerful damage to Soviet Air Force gave Luftwaffe supremacy over 
fighting zone. News Agency: In north-eastern Poland groups of 
tanks broke through Russian lines on Vilna-Oszimana area. Violent 
air attacks on industrial targets in Leningrad last 2 days. Bombs 
dropped on Hungarian territory and considerable damage at Rhovo and 
Kaschau. 

Semi-official German reports: Lwow taken. 

Finnish report: Further heavy bombing by Red aircraft of places in 
south and on south-east coast. Much damage at one place. 






















MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Three Italian aircraft destroyed and one badly damaged 
over Malta the previous day. No British loss. Alexandria naval 
communiqué: Turkish steamer Rifha sunk by an unknown submarine 
between Turkey and Cyprus with loss of 160 lives. No British or Allied 
submarine in the vicinity at the time. 

German communiqué: Aerodromes in Sicily raided extensively the 
previous day. 

Italian communiqué: Malta aerodromes bombed in night and 2 
aircraft shot down by Italian fighters. A Blenheim brought down in 
Central Mediterranean. 













SYRIA AND PALESTINE , 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Substantial gains west of Damascus, despite increased 
resistance. Artillery in action on coast in co-operation with Navy, 
shelling Damour. R.A.F.: Australian aircraft shot down 3 fighters 
and damaged others. Damascus raided previous day, causing civilian 
casualties; also Haifa and Acre; little damage reported. 

German communiqué: Military targets at Haifa bombed previous 
day. 












NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A further substantial penetration made on a wide 
front into enemy salient near Tobruk the previous day, thereby 
strengthening British position. Gimma area, clearing up operations 
nearly completed. Soddu, bulk desertion of Italian native troops 
continuing. R.A.F.: Gazala raided, a Fiat G 50 shot down, and a 
number damaged. Benghazi bombed on night of June 24, starting 
several fires near moles. One aircraft missing from Syrian and African 
operations. 

German communiqué: A British light cruiser and a tanker sunk by 
dive bombers off Tobruk. 

Italian communiqué: Attacks on enemy ships east of Tobruk. 
Benghazi raided again. Two attacks on Debra Tabor garrison repulsed, 
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June 27 (Friday) 


x WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few bombs in East Anglia and south-east England 
in night; no casualties reported. Bombs dropped in day by a single 
aircraft on east coast of Scotland; some damage and a few casualties. 

Against Germany: Offensive against German naval bases and 
industries continued; Kiel, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and aerodromes in 
occupied territory heavily bombed. An enemy fighter shot down. 
Two aircraft missing. Many sweeps over northern France during day. 
A supply ship of 3,000 tons hit and left sinking off Dunkirk. Gun 
positions, camps, hangars, etc., attacked, and 3 enemy aircraft 
destroyed and 4 damaged on the ground. American report from 
occupied France: the Gneisenau very badly damaged in recent raid 
on Brest, and 128 of crew killed. 

German communiqué: Three cargo ships sunk off east coast of 
England. Port installations and an aerodrome in south England 
bombed, and shipping in Channel shelled. Enemy attempts to attack 
Channel coast repulsed, and 11 aircraft shot down. Two bombers also 
shot down by a submarine chaser. A few bombs dropped at various 
places in West and North-West Germany in night; only a few casualties 
among civilians, and dwelling houses destroyed or damaged at various 
places. Two raiders shot down. ° 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiralty: Sloop Grimsby of 990 tons sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: After battles in Siauliai, Vilna, and Barano- 
wicze directions, in which heavy defeats inflicted on enemy, troops left 
for new positions and being regrouped for new battles. Tank forma- 
tions bombed relentlessly previous day in Vilna, Baranowicze, and 
Brody areas. Bucarest, Constanza, and Ploesti bombed, causing great 
damage. Fighting in night in Luck and Skuleni areas. 

Borisov, Bobruisk, and Mogilev repeatedly raided in night. 

German communiqué: First 5 days operations proved Soviet forces 
were prepared for attack on Central Europe; also in parts of frontier 
round Lwow and Bialystok Soviet forces were found massed for attack. 
For this reason clashes with Army and Air Force occurred during first 
battles on frontier. Troops on all fronts won decisive issues. 

News Agency: Luftwaffe daily continuing destruction of Soviet Air 
Force. Latter chiefly attacking Rumania, in belief that it was the 
weak point, but no results achieved, and defence so effective that often 
all raiders shot down. 

Berlin wireless: A Soviet division, supported by tanks, annihilated, 
and many guns, tanks, etc. captured. Elsewhere 120 tanks destroyed, 
and a large aerodrome captured with many undamaged aircraft. 

Turkish reports: Germans and Rumanians crossed the Pruth at 
3 points. Constanza dockyards and oil tanks destroyed and the whole 
town in flames, and Galatz, Braila, Tulcea, and Jassy also much dam- 
aged by Soviet raids. ~ 
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Rumanian communiqué: Bucarest raided by 26 Soviet aircraft 
previous morning. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A convoy attacked previous day off south coast of Italy. 
At least 2 ships of some 20,000 tons torpedoed and a third hit amidships 
by heavy bombs. Malta: Attempted raid during day; 7 Italian fighters 
destroyed anid a bomber damaged. No British loss. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Extent of penetration north and north-wesf of 
Damascus increased. Semi-official reports: Maaraba, north of Damas- 
cus occupied by Free French, who reached Qastal. Advance along 
Beirut road held up by artillery fire 12 miles from Damascus. In Mer} 
Ayoun area 120 Circassians surrendered. 

R.A.F.: Rayak aerodrome bombed, 4 aircraft destroyed and a 
number damaged; at Deir ez Zor 3 destroyed and hangars hit; and at 
Homs 4 destroyed, others damaged, and petrol and munition dumps 
blown up. At Tel Kalakh petrol dumps and rolling stock hit, and a 
large fire caused. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Gazala heavily attacked, 6 aircraft destroyed, and others 
damaged. Fighters shot down 6 more and badly damaged a number 
of other German fighters. Five aircraft missing from these and Syrian 
operations. 

German communiqué: Troops in Sidi Barrani area and A.A. batteries 
near Tobruk bombed successfully on June 25. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk positions bombed, and cars and camps 
near Sidi Barrani machine-gunned. A Hurricane shot down. 


June 28 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity on small scale in night. Bombs at points in 
west and south-west, South Wales, and East Anglia. Slight damage 
and a few casualties. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Kiel, Bremen, Vegesack, Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, and Oldenburg heavily bombed in night, also Den Helder, 
Dunkirk, and Calais by Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command. Many. 
large fires, especially at Bremen and Vegesack. Twelve aircraft 
missing. 

German communiqué: Ports and aerodromes in east and south-east 
England bombed, and several ships sunk in waters round British Isles. 
Serious defeats inflicted on aircraft attempting a sweep previous day 
on occupied coast; 19 shot down; one German lost. Small formations 
dropped single bombs in night on German northern coastal region. 
Civil population suffered slight casualties, and buildings in residential 
quarters of Hamburg and Bremen damaged. Seventeen raiders de- 
stroyed by gun fire and 4 by night fighters. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: The German supply ship Alstertor intercepted, but 
scuttled by crew. 78 British officers and men rescued. Washington 
press report: The Maasden with 10 U.S. Marines for England on 
board, sunk in Atlantic by U-boat. One man missing. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in direction of Minsk and Luck 
particularly fierce during night. Enemy tank units agd H.Q. staff of 
39 Armoured Corps routed in Minsk sector, and prisoners, material, 
and plans of operations captured. In Luck and Lwow sector clashes 
with tank units throughout night, and enemy attempts to outfiank 
Lwow defeated. Bessarabian front: German 6th Infantry Regiment 
trying to cross the Pruth completely wiped out by a cavalry attack, 
and on banks of Danube 300 more prisoners taken. On all fronts from 
Przemysl to Black Sea many attempts to penetrate Soviet territory 
repulsed. In Lithuania and in direction of Minsk and Luck heavy 
losses inflicted on enemy mechanized forces by Air Force previous day. 

German News Agency: Big battles imminent round Bialystok and 
Lwow; fighting still restricted to ‘“‘newly acquired’’ Soviet territory. 
The Luftwaffe harassing the Russians on the East Prussian and, 
Finnish-Soviet frontiers. Hungarian troops in action on their frontier 
near Lwow. 

Bucarest communiqué: German and Rumanian forces everywhere 
attained their objectives, and operations progressing in Danube delta. 
Bucarest raided by 3 aircraft previous day; 2 destroyed. Off Constanza 
the Soviet destroyer Moscova sunk. 

Budapest communiqué: Nagybany and Talaborfalva raided previous 
day. Hungarian troops crossed frontier and were pursuing the enemy. 

Turkish report: Germans and Rumanians thrown back on west bank 
of Pruth previous day, and a German attempt to cross it at Skuleni 
defeated. Further south the Russians crossed the Danube and occupied 
several Rumanian districts. Much damage to Ploesti oil refineries, 
tanks, etc., by Russian raids, and many small craft sunk at Constanza, 
including barges ready for a landing on Russian coast. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A large Italian formation intercepted near Malta previous 
day; 6 shot down and others damaged and unlikely to regain base. 
No Germans took part, for first time for some months. No British 
loss or casualty. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. €airo: Jabel Mazar, 15 miles north-west of Damascus, and 
Nebek, 40 miles north-east, occupied. 
R.A.F.: Australian aircraft shot down 6 Vichy aircraft over Palmyra. 
Deir ez Zor bombed, a hangar hit, and many dispersed aircraft machine- 
gunned. West of Damascus transport columns bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
Italian positions on west bank of River Dadessa 


G.H.Q. Cairo: 
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captured on June 26. Further progress north-west of Gimma, and 
south-east of Chelga 2 enemy camps bombed on night of June 24. 
R.A.F.: Tamet aerodrome bombed and at least 3 aircraft set on 
fre. Tripoli and Benghazi harbours raided; direct hits on important 
targets, and fires started. A large cargo ship off Tripoli hit on night of 
june 26, and targets at Tripoli and Benghazi bombed effectively. 


All aircraft returned. 
German conimuniqué: Six enemy aircraft destroyed, and one Germah 


missing. 


June 29 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A small amount of activity in the night; bombs at a 
few places in eastern England; a small number of casualties at one. 

Against Germany: A convoy off Ameland bombed in night, and a 
supply ship of 8,000 tons set on fire. All aircraft returned. In air 
fighting off Dutch coast previous day several enemy fighters damaged 
and one probably destroyed. One aircraft missing. Fighters carried 
out sweep over northern France during day; no enemy fighters seen. 

German communiqué: Hull and harbour works on south-east coast 
of England bombed in night, causing large fires both sides of the 
Humber. No operations over Reich territory in the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


German communiqué: Many successes by U-boats in Atlantic. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Air bases and port installations at Valetta 
bombed on night of June 27. A British aircraft bombing Lampedusa 
brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA _. 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn rearguard fighting the previous day 
during retirement to new positions. Many prisoners, some of whom 
intoxicated, captured in Siauliai sector, and further advance of tanks 
prevented in Minsk sector, where 300 enemy tanks destroyed on June 
27. Luck area: large scale battle all day, with 4,000 tanks engaged. 
Lwow area: intensive fighting, and successful air combats. Tulcea 
area: 2 enemy monitors on the Danube sunk by bombs. 

Later: Tank units’ advance towards Minsk and Luck stopped, and 
heavy losses inflicted. Minsk and Baranowizce; advance of main enemy 
forces held up by stubborn resistance against infantry attempting to 
link up with advanced tank columns. Luck area; many enemy tanks 
destroyed by air bombing. All attempts of reconnaissances to penetrate 
Soviet territory beaten back. A U-boat sunk in Gulf of Riga on June 27. 

German communiqué, in full account of fighting from beginning, 
said, to check impending danger of attack, German forces struck at 
gigantic enemy concentrations at 3 a.m. June 22: At dawn the Luft- 
waffe flung themselves on the enemy, and, despite latter’s numerical 
superiority, gained air mastery same day, inflicting a terrific defeat. 
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In air fights 322 Red aircraft shot down, and total enemy loss during 
day 1,811 machines; German losses 35. 

The Army crossed the frontier and advanced right into midst of 
Russian armies, in act of completing deployment. Strong enemy 
fortifications broken through first day and counter-attacks defeated 
with heavy loss. June 23: Frenzied Soviet counter-attacks against 
head of German column; all repulsed, some after hand-to-hand fighting. 
Grodno fortress captured. Losses of. Soviet Air Force now 2.589 
machines. June 24, Brest-Litovsk citadel captured, and advance 
reached Vilna and Kaunas. 

Enemy attacking with innumerable tanks, tried to cut off German 
rear communications and escape from pincer movement. German 
motorized arm, supported by aircraft, etc., prevailed, and even modern 
super-heavy tanks defeated by courage of German soldiers and excel- 
lence of their weapons. Of 1,200 tanks destroyed so far, 97 accounted 
for by Luftwaffe. 

June 26: Troops in Baltic area reached Dvina, crossed it and captured 
Dvinsk. On June 24 mechanized units won a 2 days’ tank battle north 
of Kaunas, annihilating several Soviet divisions. Over 200 tanks, 150 
guns, and hundreds of motor vehicles captured. South of Pripet 
Marshes strong fortifications west of Lwow captured, and to the north, 
advance moving forward through Luck. 

In fighting for Dubno 215 tanks and many guns captured. 

East of Bialystok 2 Russian armies now completely encircled, and 
would capitulate or be wiped out within a few days. Mechanized units 
advancing both sides of surrounded area reached Minsk area. ‘‘Great 
new successes are about to be achieved”’. 

At sea, in East Baltic a destroyer sunk by a mine, and the cruiser 
Maxim Gorky badly damaged; 2 destroyers, a torpedo boat, and a 
submarine sunk by m.t.bs. In Black Sea two destroyers attempted to 
attack Constanza; one blown up and the other fled. 

Net results: over 40,000 prisoners taken and over 600 guns, and 
2,233 tanks destroyed or captured, with much material, such as anti- 
tank guns and motor vehicles. Soviet aircraft destroyed numbered 
4,107; German, 150 only. These huge quantities served as a striking 
proof of the great threat accumulating east of Germany’s frontier. 
Probably only just in time that Central Europe saved from invasion. 

Swedish reports: A German push towards Murmansk from Finnish 
territory near Petsamo. German bombers raiding hangars in the Kola 
Peninsula daily. Germans also attacking in Karelian Isthmus. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Local advances in all sectors. Semi-official reports: 
Saba Biyar, 60 miles south-west of Palmyra, occupied, and on June 27 
Saadiye and Es Seyer, 9 miles north of Sidon, and Saidanaya, 14 north 
of Damascus, by Free French. 

R.A.F.: Six Vichy aircraft attacking troops near Palmyra previous 
day all destroyed by R.A.A.F. without loss. Stores and dumps nea! 
Palmyra bombed, and the railway and other targets at Rayak. 

Semi-official report: Vichy forces holding a semicircular line from 
Damour to north of Jezzin, and thence some 15 miles north-west 0! 
Damascus. British forces across Beirut road on slopes of Jebel Mazar. 
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Australian troops captured Chelium, 8 miles north-east of Sidon, and 
Vichy forces at Damour being shelled from land and sea, 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Dembi captured on June 26 by forces advancing 
from Gimma, with 600 Italian and 100 African prisoners. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi and Tripoli harbours heavily raided again in 
night of June 27. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria and Nile delta area raided in 
night. Damage in the city, but no casualties. 

German communiqué: Alexandria military installations successfully 
bombed on night of June 27. Motorized columns attacked with good 
results between Sidi Barrani and Sollum. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi and a locality in the Syrte desert 
raided, ; 


June 30 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Of very few aircraft over the country in night one 
destroyed. A few bombs in east England, no damage or casualties. 

Against Germany: A heavy attack on Hamburg and Bremen in 
night, starting very large fires, especially at‘ Hamburg. Targets at 
Bremerhaven, Emden, and Den Helder also bombed. Eleven aircraft 
missing. Early that morning attacks again made on Bremen, and on 
railway yards near Oldenburg, docks, etc., at Terschelling, and an 
escorted convoy off Norderney, in which 2 ships of 6,000 and 3,000 
tons set on fire. A patrol ship was sunk and a fighter shot down. All 
the aircraft returned. Later, Kiel docks were bombed, and in a sweep 
over Northern France a power station near Lens hit and set on fire. 
Six enemy fighters destroyed. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Harbour works on the Humber bombed in 
night, and ships sunk in British waters, 3 off Great Yarmouth. Bombs 
dropped in night on North German coastal districts, mainly residential 
areas in Hamburg and Bremen. Civilians killed and wounded and 
numerous buildings damaged. Thirteen raiders destroyed by night 
fighters and guns. News Agency: Kiel raided under cover of cloud; 
insignificant damage in residential areas, and some civilian casualties. 
Nine raiders destroyed. 


: GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué (in reply to German High Command’s announce- 
ments of June 29): An offensive launched by German and Finnish 
troops on June 22 along entire front from Sea of Barentz to Gulf of 
Finland. Repeated attacks repelled, hundreds of dead being left in 
a number of sectors at end of day. Vilna-Dvinsk area: attempts by 
mobile units to attack flank and rear of troops retiring to new positions 
after battles of Siauliai, Keidany, Ponevej, and Kaunas sectors failed, 
and considerable losses in material inflicted by counter-attacks. Minsk 
direction: further advance by tanks checked by ground forces and air- 
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craft. Cut off from bases and attacked continuously by saat these 
mechanized forces in an exceptionally grave position. 

Along the line Lida-Volkovysk the advance of enemy motorized 
troops and infantry being stopped by covering infantry troops; 
according to prisoners’ statements a whole tank division destroyed 
in a battle near Lida. Luck area: all enemy attempts to penetrate 
towards Novograd-Volynsk and Shepetovka repelled, and a great part 
of their tank units and motorized troops annihilated by Russian tanks 
and aircraft. Owing to the treacherous attack not until 3rd day of 
fighting did regular troops come into contact with enemy. 

Actual figures of losses of aircraft, tanks, etc., in the 7 or 8 days 
were 2,500 German tanks, about 1,500 aircraft, and over 30,000 men 
captured. Russian losses were 850 aircraft, up to 900 tanks, and 15,000 
men missing or prisoner. The Germans aimed at thwarting within a 
few days the deployment of the Russian armies and occupying Kiev’ 
and Smolensk in a week, but failed. Cooperation of German fronts had 
been disrupted, and spirit of offensive of their army undermined. 
The Soviet troops, despite later deployment, continued to defend their 
territory and to deal heavy blows, exhausting the enemy. 

Soviet Information Bureau: stubborn fighting previous night in 
Murmansk, Dvinsk, Minsk, and Luck sectors. Repeated enemy 
attempts to cross frontier on Karelian Isthmus repulsed with heavy 
losses. In Kexholm sector 3 attacks defeated, leaving 300 dead. At 
Viborg (Viipuri) an attempted naval landing frustrated. In air fighting 
previous day 53 aircraft destroyed, and 21 Russian missing. 

Russian communiqué: Later. Enemy offensive during day all along 
Finnish border driven back, and in Murmansk direction fierce clashes 
occurring. In Vilna-Dvinsk direction motorized units trying to break 
through to north-east. Enemy’s numerical superiority countered by 
stubbornness and rapidity of manceuvre. In Minsk and Baranowicze 
directions the advance of ‘numerically superior forces checked at 
intermediate positions. In Rovno district more tank fighting, enemy 
attempts to break through repulsed, and a considerable number of 
German tanks destroyed. Lwow evacuated, and the troops in new 
positions owing to danger to their rear. In Bessarabia another enemy 
‘attempt to cross the Pruth repulsed. In the Baltic 2 U-boats sunk, 
and in the Black Sea one. 

German communiqué: Lwow captured, ‘and in central front the ring 
tightened round Soviet armies. In north Libau taken. News Agency: 
Jaworow, west of Lwow, captured. Military spokesman in Berlin 
claimed Minsk entered, and in Latvia Jakobstadt, on the Dvina. 

Bucarest communiqué: Spies and terrorist agents dropped by para- 
chute by the Soviets behind the front to provoke acts of sabotage, 
disorder, etc., for purpose of making contact with Jewish communists 
in Rumania so as to organize acts of aggression. Several agents already 
arrested, and 500 Jewish communists shot at Jassy for firing on German 
and Rumanian soldiers. 

Turkish report: Both sides making raids across the Pruth and the 
Danube, but main situation unchanged. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Encirclement of Palmyra completed, and advances. 
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made in coastal and Damascus sectors. Cairo report: About 1,000 
troops trapped in Palmyra. R.A.F.: Palmyra barracks, etc. heavily 
raided previous day, and Aleppo airfield bombed. At Kuseir 4 aircraft 
on ground destroyed and others damaged, and off: Beirut one shot 
down. At Deir ez Zor 5 aircraft machine-gunned and damaged. 

Vichy report: Beirut violently raided 3 times in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Ghimbi evacuated, and General Bertello, late C.-in-C, 
troops in British Somaliland, surrendered. R.A.F.: Raids on several 
targets at Benghazi, Gazala, and Derna on night of June 28, and many 
fires started. One aircraft missing from these and Syrian operations. 

Italian communiqué: Troop concentrations in Tobruk sector shelled, 
causing heavy losses; 2 enemy aircraft shot down. Benghazi raided, 
but attempts to raid Tripoli all repelled by fighters. Abyssinia: enemy 
forces put to flight in Demi-Dollo area. 


July 1 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
_ Air Ministry: A few aircraft over England in night; bombs dropped 
at places in west and south-west and South Wales. Some damage 
and a number of casualties, including some fatal, chiefly in a South 
Wales town, where houses damaged extensively. 

Against Germany: Heavy industries in Ruhr and Rhineland attacked 
in night, chief targets being at Duisberg, Cologne, and Diisseldorf. 
Large fires and heavy explosions at Duisberg. Four aircraft missing. 
Daylight sweeps, 2 over Germany and Holland, and 2 over France, 
attacking railway yards, etc.; at Oldenburg, barges in the canal and 
the seaplane base at Borkum. Three enemy fighters destroyed and 
several damaged. Three aircraft missing. In big scale sweeps over 
Northern France very few enemy aircraft seen. 

German communiqué: Night attacks on Cardiff and harbours on east 
and south coasts. Bombs dropped previous day on residential quarters 
of German coast towns, causing civilian casualties and destroying or 
damaging several buildings. In this and in attempted sweeps over 
occupied territory 16 enemy aircraft brought down. In night raids some 
civilians—e.g. in Cologne—killed, but no damage to military objectives 
or to any of war economic importance. Three raiders brought down, 
and in night of June 29 4 shot down by naval guns. 

News Agency: Cardiff, Hull, and Lowestoft bombed in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The corvette Pintail, 580 tons, sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting during night in Murmansk, Dvinsk,, 
Bobruisk, and Luck sectors. Some enemy progress in Murmansk 
region, but this stopped by troops and aircraft, which inflicted heavy 
casualties. Dvinsk area: fresh enemy mobile troops heavily bombed 
from air. Minsk and Bobruisk: enemy efforts to break through pre- 
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vented. Luck sector: eastward advance of tanks to Rovno stopped, 
and considerable losses inflicted. Heavy blows by aircraft on tanks, etc., 
in Dvinsk, Slutsk, and Luck sectors. 

German communiqué: Between Carpathians and Pripet Marshes 
German and Slovak troops pressing forward both sides of Lwow. Red 
armies encircled between Bialystok and Minsk made desperate but vain 
efforts all day to break through. East of Minsk the troops reached the 
Beresina. In Latvia, the Dvina crossed at various points. The Luft- 
waffe inflicted heavy losses in all sectors, and destroyed armoured 
cars and hundreds of motor lorries. / 

German wireless: Luck captured. Heavy raids made on Murmansk 
and Smolensk. 

Riga wireless: Entry of German forces broadcast at 8.20 a.m. 

Swedish report: Hangé being bombarded from Tammisaari and other 
parts of Finnish mainland. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Malta: Italian aircraft intercepted when approaching previous day; 
2 shot down and others damaged. No British loss. 
Italian communiqué: In air fighting over Malta 2 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. A submarine sank a British destroyer in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Semi-official report: A strong Vichy counter-attack at Dan Atiye, 
north-east of Damascus, repulsed, and tanks and armoured cars 
destroyed. . 

R.A.F.: Aleppo, Palmyra, Baalbek, and Sueida airfields bombed 
previous day; many direct hits on hangars, barracks, stores, etc., 
and on aircraft. Beirut harbour raided on night of June 29 and fires 
started on quays. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q., Cairo: After capture of Ghimbi General Nam and Brigadier 
Tosti surrendered with 245 officers, 1,941 men, and 841 Askaris. 

R.A.F.: A number of raids on Tripoli, with direct hits on several 
ships (one of 20,000 tons) and much damage also to seaplanes, etc. 
At an aerodrome nearby 6 aircraft destroyed and fires started. In air 
fighting off coast of Cyrenaica previous day 7 enemy ’planes destroyed 
and several damaged. Two aircraft missing from these and Syrian 
operations. 

Italian communiqué: A British destroyer sunk in Axis air attack on 
a naval formation north of Bardia and Tobruk bombed by Italian 
aircraft. Complete repulse of attacks on Italian garrison in Debra 
Tabor sector. 


July 2 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Very little activity round coast in night. Bombs at 
2 points in the south-west; no casualties, and damage slight. 
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Against Germany: Brest attacked in night, bombs straddling dry 
dock in one of which battleships berthed. Other battleship and Prinz 
Eugen still there. Cherbourg also bombed. Two ' aircraft missing. 
Aerodromes in Northern France bombed by Fighter Command without 
loss. An enemy fighter shot down on night of June 30. During day 
is enemy fighters destroyed—later confirmed as 21—(3 by Eagle 
Squadron) in raid over Northern France. Merville aerodrome and a 
railway junction near Lille bombed, and aircraft, hangars, etc., hit. 
Ten aircraft missing. In evening, offensive patrols over Northern 
France, without loss. 

German communiqué: Several ships bombed in waters round Britain, 
some sunk. Harbours attacked in night. Attempts to attack occupied 
territories on Channel during day and an isolated sortie as far as Ham- 
burg area repulsed with heavy losses; 8 raiders brought down. In 
night 2 more destroyed over Channel. No night operations over 
German territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
A German weather-reporting trawler sunk north of Iceland, and the 
crew of 22 captured. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles previous day in Murmansk 
Kexholm, Dvinsk, Minsk, and Luck directions. In first advance, 
numerically stronger enemy stemmed, and attempts to penetrate 
into Soviet territory at Kexholm repulsed with great losses. Fighting 
continued at Minsk, where tank units’ advance held up; heavy losses 
inflicted there and in Luck sector. Lwow evacuated, in a retreat 
carried out according to plan. All enemy attempts to penetrate into 
Bessarabia unfailingly broken. German officers sent Rumanians to 
certain death ahead of German units; demoralized Rumanians 
threatened with machine-guns from behind. x 

Fighting in night in Murmansk, Dvinsk, Minsk, and Luck sectors, 
and, in first, an attack made on Sredny Peninsula, stubbornly resisted. 
Soviet troops developed operations to destroy enemy’s advanced tank 
units in Minsk and Dvinsk sectors, and in Luck sector heavy losses 
inflicted on motorized units. Despite very bad flying conditions 
previous day aircraft bombed tank units in Dvinsk and Minsk sectors, 
destroying equipment and aircraft and holding the advance of motor- 
ized infantry. Revised figures of enemy aircraft destroyed on June 30 
were 102, and on July 1, 54. 

Press report: M. Lozovsky denied German claim that Riga and Minsk 
occupied. The naval base of Constanza shelled and destroyed by a 
Russian naval squadron. 

German communiqué: South of Pripet 100 Red tanks destroyed in a 
battle near Zloczow, and 120 captured in Dubno area after 2 days’ 
fighting. Some 100,000 prisoners, 400 tanks, and 300 guns taken 
previous day in final destruction of large part of Soviet Army sur- 
rounded east of Bialystok. 

Riga and Windau occupied. In Finland the troops, with their 
Finnish allies, crossed the frontier previous day to attack. Hungarian 

c 
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Army units advancing towards Galicia joined in the German attack 
according to plan. 

Special announcement: the Russian armies east of Bialystok in a 
state of chaos and no longer a threat to the German rear. 

Between June 22 and July 2 4,725 aircraft, 5,774 tanks, 2,330 guns, 
and quantities of machine-guns destroyed or captured, and 4 armoured 
trains destroyed. Prisoners counted, over 160,000. Owing to stubborn- 
ness of Soviet resistance their Armies suffered bloody losses, many times 
the number of prisoners. ‘‘Our own losses are, happily, light’’. 

Hungarian communiqué: Soviet frontier positions attacked previous 
day, and enemy forced to withdraw; no Soviet forces now on frontier. 

Finnish communiqué: Kotka, Savonlinna, Kouvola, and Vehkala- 
hati bombed since June 29. Six enemy aircraft destroyed the previous 
day. 

Rumanian communiqué: Bucarest heavily raided during night. 

Turkish report: Russians maintaining all positions in Bukovina, 
and inflicting heavy losses in defeating German attempts to cross Pruth 
River. 

Swedish report: Murmansk captured in night. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
’ Cyprus communiqué: Bombs dropped by 8 aircraft in a place in 
Paphos district; no damage or casualties reported. 
German communiqué: On June 30 Axis bombers sank 2 ships off 
African coast and hit a cruiser and 2 destroyers. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A position overlooking Palmyra recaptured, and an 
attack on Nebek on June 30 repulsed; several enemy tanks destroyed. 
On coast, local advances. 

Semi-official report: Reinforcements now arrived. Sokhne, 40 miles 
north-east of Palmyra, occupied, after engagement with 17 enemy 
armoured and other cars in which more than half put out of action. 
In Jezzine area local gains. 

R.A.F.: Aerodromes and other targets bombed previous day, 
destroying 2 aircraft and badly damaging 4 at Rayak. Two tanks and 
20 motor vehicles put out of action in same area. At Palmyra direct 
hits on barracks and stores, and at Sueida hits on citadel. At Aleppo 
fires started among dispersed aircraft; much damage by bombs and 
machine-guns. Beirut harbour raided in night of June 30; direct hits 
on ships and on main docks and quays. All aircraft returned. 

Palestine report: Bombs dropped in night on a war prisoners’ camp 
and a number of German officers wounded. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Semi-official reports: In Bedelle area, Abyssinia, 375 prisoners 
captured, including a general. At Tobruk enemy machine-gun posts 
opposite western part of perimeter successfully raided, and neat 
frontier a mechanized enemy party driven off near Siweiyat, south- 
east of Halfaya. s 

R.A.F.: Now known 8 enemy ’planes shot down on June 30 while 
attacking ships off Cyrenaica coast. 
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German communiqué: Two cargo ships sunk by bombs at Tobruk the 
previous day, and storehouses wrecked. Alexandria naval base bombed 
on night of June 30, causing extensive’ fires. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk bombed again and ships hit. Three 
enemy fighters shot down off Bardia. Repulse of another attack by 
heroic garrison at Debra Tabor. 


July 3 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

\ir Ministry: Only one aircraft over England during day; it was 
destroyed. 

Against Germany: Offensive continued in night, main effort being 
against Bremen, Cologne, and Duisburg, where large fires started. 
Cherbourg docks and Rotterdam oil tanks also bombed. An enemy 
fighter shot down over Holland, and a supply ship torpedoed in the 
Channel by Coastal Command aircraft. Four aircraft missing. 

During day 2 offensive sweeps made, and 12 aircraft destroyed. 
Six British fighters missing. Targets in Hazebrouck-St. Omer area 
bombed; one bomber missing. 

German communiqué: Port installations in south-east and south- 
west England bombed in night. Attempts by bombers to fly over 
Channel coast completely broken up, and 20 aircraft destroyed. One 
German lost. Bombs dropped in night at several points in North-West 
Germany; some killed and injured among civilians. Residential 
quarters hit at Bremen, Olderburg, and elsewhere. Three raiders 
destroyed. 

Russian communiqué: Very violent fighting in night with tank 
elements in Borisov, Kremenez, Zbaraz, and Tarnopol sectors. In first, 
repeated enemy attempts to cross the Beresina frustrated; east of 
Luck the advance of large mechanized units towards Shepetovka 
stemmed, with heavy losses. A mobile column tried to break through 
southward towards Tarnopol, but this held up all night by fierce 
attacks. Enemy aircraft destroyed previous day 61, Russian losses 28. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce battles with enemy infantry the previous 
day in Murmansk and Kexholm sectors, and with mobile troops in 
Dvinsk, Borisov, Slitsk, Bobruisk, and Luck sectors. At Murmansk 
an offensive by Some 2 divisions held up and great losses inflicted, and 
in Kuolajarvi and Karelian Isthmus all enemy attacks repulsed. Heavy 
fighting, with enemy attempts to break through, frustrated in Borisov 
and Slutsk-Bobruisk sectors. Soviet infantry fighting in western 
White Russia with mechanized and motorized formations cut off from 
their infantry, and putting hundreds of tanks out of action. Especially 
heavy air attacks made on tanks in the Luck sector and on Bucarest, 
where the arsenal blown up. 

German communiqué: The Pruth crossed previous day from southern 
Moldavia. All allied armies from Northern Arctic to Black Sea now 
engaged in a huge offensive. Power of Soviet Army resistance ap- 
parently broken down; a movement being carried out all along front. 
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News Agency: Bad weather and snowstorms round Lwow hampering 
the forces in south-east Poland. ‘Soviet armoured forces, including 
heavy and extra-heavy tanks, rolled forward from all directions against 
the German troops, and Soviet aeroplanes attacked the Germans un- 
ceasingly”’ in the Luck and Dubno region. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Palestine communiqué: Palmyra captured. 

Vichy communiqué: A French submarine sunk off Beirut. South-east 
of Deir ez Zor a British motorized column advancing from Abu Kemal, 
and, to the north, another column from Iraq crossed the frontier at 
Tel Kotchek. 

R.A.F.: Beirut harbour bombed in night, and explosions caused in 
quays; also Sueida, with hits on the fort and barracks, Nasmullah 
airfield, the road near Homs, seaplanes in Tripoli harbour, and motor 
transport near Beirut. An enemy aircraft shot down near Haifa. 

Italian communiqué: An air base in Cyprus bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: The commander at Debra Tabor surrendered on 
same terms as those imposed at Amba Alagi. Prisoners numbered 3,000 
Italians and 1,200 Africans. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli bombed in night of July 1; ships set on fire and fires 
started on the moles. At Benghazi fires started on the moles, and at 
Gazala an enormous fire caused, followed by violent explosions. An 
aircraft shot down at Tobruk. One aircraft missing from Syria and 
North Africa. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk defences, etc., again bombed by Axis, 
and Mersa Matruh air bases by Italian aircraft. Some localities in 
Cyrenaica raided. Abyssinia: violent artillery fire at Wolchefit; in 
Galla-Sidamo operations hindered by heavy rain. 


July 4 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: No enemy activity over the country in day or night. 

Against Germany: Essen, Bremen, Bremerhaven, and places in the 
Ruhr heavily bombed in night. Seven aircraft missing. During day 16 
enemy aircraft destroyed in sweeps over Northern France, and a power 
station and chemical works near Bethune heavily bombed. Four 
aircraft missing. Bremen attacked again, fires started in docks, 
factories hit from 50ft. up, and explosions caused. Goods yards and 
railway junctions near Bremen also hit, and at Norderney barracks 
and gun positions attacked. Five aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Harbour works in south-east and south-west 
of England bombed day and night. In attempted attacks on Channel 
coast 11 enemy aircraft destroyed. 

Berlin radio: In recent raids over Belgium, Northern France, and 
Germany enemy bombers were escorted by disproportionately large 
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numbers of fighters. On July 2 25 bombers attempting to enter Ger- 
many were escorted by 200 fighters. Nineteen shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Enemy advance in Dvinsk sector successfully 
resisted and new positions occupied by reconnaissance units. Heavy 
losses inflicted at Bobruisk, and in Rovno and Tarnopol sectors stub- 
born fighting against mobile units, resisting their advance east and 
south-east. Mobile units checked by Soviet Air Force, which destroyed 
24 enemy aircraft previous day, losing one only. 

German communiqué: Pursuit of enemy proceeding without pause 
on the whole front, and the Luftwaffe inflicting heavy losses deep in 
the hinterland. The Beresina crossed at various points, and, in Latvia, 
the Russian border reached. Maps captured showed aggressive inten- 
tions of the Soviet. Before their occupation of Bessarabia and Baltic 
States there were 90 aerodromes on Germany’s eastern frontier; now 
there were 814. Hitler’s H.Q. announced that ‘‘after shooting their 
political commissars, 20,000 men encircled at Minsk deserted to-day.” 

News Agency: The Soviet Forces piled up along frontier now 
scattered and penetrated. Troops, equipment, and aircraft had suffered 
so severely that losses could not be made up. Important mopping up 
operations going on behind the German front, and ‘“‘the whole terrain 
is being combed for scattered units of Soviet Army’’. In Luck sector 
there were ‘‘extensive forest fires’. Many aerodromes in Baltic States 
captured recently equipped by Russia; in 3 in Dvinsk area 123 aircraft, 
41 in good condition, captured. In a dive-bombing attack on an air- 
field near Smolensk previous day bombs fell among 60 aircraft and 
blew up a fuel dump. 

German press reports: In Dubno sector a German unit held up for 3 
days violent attacks by hundreds of 52 ton tanks. German anti-tank 
guns in constant action, causing great damage, penetrating the tanks’ 
armament and destroying their steel turrets; 23 of heaviest tanks 
destroyed. Same German unit then stormed forward and. took 6 
batteries and a number of armoured vehicles. In the pockets behind 
the German advance troops a most bloody, destructive, and cruel form 
of war of the “civil war” type going on. In the woods and fields troops 
in civilian dress tried to filter through the iron circle of Hitler’s forces 
to make contact with the Bolshevist civil population and co-ordinate 
sabotage, crimes, and audacious coups behind the lines of the con- 
queror. 

Finnish H.Q.’s first communiqué: Skirmishes all along frontier and 
capture of important posts on Russian side. Advance in north Finland 
according to plan. The Aaland Islands occupied, and a Russian sub- 
marine destroyed. By evening of July 2, 48 enemy aircraft destroyed. 
Helsinki raided 5 times previous day, but little damage done. One 
raider shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Malta: An enemy aircraft destroyed and another probably during 
an attempted attack during day. 
Cyprus: Famagusta raided; no damage or casualties reported. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Deir ez Zor and Tel Kotchek captured the previous 
day by Indian troops. Remains of Palmyra garrison, some 300 men, 
surrender. R.A.F.: Beirut bombed and several fires started; also Hama 
aerodrome, destroying 2 and severely damaging several other bombers, 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Satisfactory progress in all areas in Abyssinia. 
General Gazzera, commander of all remaining Italian forces, sur- 
rendered, with all troops in Galla Sidamo province. Gondar garrison 
now the only centre of resistance. R.A.F.: Tripoli raided in night of 
July 2 and on July 3 setting 2 ships of 5,000 tons on fire, and the 
aerodrome bombed and machine-gunned, destroying one and badly 
damaging several aircraft. Benghazi harbour, Gazala and Martuba 
airfields, targets near Benghazi and Bardia, and transport near Derna 
bombed on night of July 2; fires started and much damage observed. 
Two aircraft missing there and in Syria. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy tank attack at Tobruk repelled, and 
Tobruk fortifications and a rai! junction east of Mersa Matruh bombed. 
Tripoli and places in Benghazi region raided; houses damaged, and 
some casualties. Considerable losses inflicted on enemy in Galla- 
Sidamo region. Gondar raided and a hospital hit. One raider shot 
down. 


July 5 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: More night activity than of late, with bombs chiefly 
at points in Midlands, but also in south-west and east England and 
South Wales. No extensive damage, but some casualties, a few fatal. 
Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Brest and Lorient heavily bombed in night, 

the 3 warships at Brest straddled and fires started in dockside buildings, 
and at Lorient new buildings and moored submarines hit. Two enemy 
fighters destroyed. Cherbourg, Rhineland factories, and Abbeville 
railway yards also attacked. Four bombers missing. Coastal Command 
bombed shipping, etc., in north-west Norway, hitting a factory and 
ships at Kristiansand and quays and warehouses at Haugesund. One 
aircraft missing. In sweeps during day arms works at Lille, a railway 
yard at Abbeville, and a 4,000 ton ship in a convoy off Belgian coast 
hit. Two enemy fighters shot down, making 57 during week. British 
losses 25, with 2 pilots saved. ; 
' German communiqué: Arms works at Birmingham, Plymouth naval 
base, and other harbours on south-east coast bombed in night, causing 
large sheets of flame and explosions. Heavy calibre bombs also dropped 
on an aerodrome on west coast. Enemy attempts to raid Channe! 
coast defeated; 13 aircraft shot down, and 2 German missing. Brest 
raided; no military damage, but a memorial to Canadian troops in 
last war destroyed. Single aircraft dropped a few bombs in Wes! 
Germany in night; damage insignificant, and 5 raiders shot down. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: In fighting of July 4 in Dvinsk direction the 
enemy flung in considerable tank formations, followed by infantry, 
but position held, and only after enemy had thrown in fresh resources 
did troops withdraw to next position. Great battles also in Lepel area, 
where many tank attacks repulsed, but in afternoon, after strong air 
preparation, enemy forced the troops to fall back a few km. Repeated 
enemy attempts to cross Beresina repulsed. Near Tarnapol successive 
attempts to break through Russian lines to south-east repulsed. The 
air force bombed aerodromes and mechanized units, and shot down 62 
aircraft. German reports claimed fantastic Russian losses, but did not 
tell German people that their best divisions were crushed in course of 
Soviet resistance and that killed and wounded totalled at least 700,000. 

Further Russian communiqués: Fighting along the Drut, 50 miles 
east of the Beresina. Repeated attempts to cross the rivers repulsed. 
In Tarnapol sector large formations of German tanks transferred to the 
Novograd-Volynsk area, 120 miles to north-east. Bessarabia: The 
enemy, heavily reinforced, crossed the Pruth at several places. Mur- 
mansk area: Soviet troops still holding the port. Later: Fierce battles 
during day in Ostrov, Borisov, Bobruisk, and Volynsk sectors. A 
counter-attack, launched in first, recaptured Ostrov and destroyed 
hundreds of tanks and a large proportion of enemy’s motorized in- 
fantry. Another counter-attack threw the enemy back to south-bank 
of Dvina near Polotsk, and a third, in Bobruisk sector, destroyed 50 
tanks. Counter-attacks also made near Borisov. The enemy advance 
south from Tarnopol checked, and fierce fighting going on against 
mechanized units in Volynsk direction. The Air Force attacked tanks, 
etc., throughout day, and raided Constanza, Sulina, and Ploesti. Forty- 
three enemy aircraft destroyed previous day; 27 Russian missing. 

German communiqué: Advance forces on way to Smolensk reached 
the Dnieper. South of Pripet Marshes scattered units destroyed and 
several thousand prisoners taken. News Agency: Since campaign began 
5,000 Soviet aircraft destroyed. Russian forces surrounded in Minsk 
area showing greater signs of complete disintegration, but at a few 
points were rallying for fresh efforts to break through. In upper course 
of the Duna, Western Ukraine, aircraft did much damage to troop 
columns, transport, etc., and destroyed tanks and the railways in rear 
of the Soviet troops. Rumanian Report: German-Rumanian troops 
entered Cernauti. Retreating Russians set fire to everything. Hun- 
garian communiqué: Stanislawow and Kolomea captured. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Italian fighters approaching the island in force previous day 
intercepted; one shot down and several damaged. Three aircraft missing. 
Four alarms in night; a few bombs, and some damage to civilian pro- 
perty, but no Service damage. A few casualties. 

Cyprus Press Report: Air torpedoes dropped at Famagusta in 3rd 
raid during night. Some damage but no casualties. Nicosia raided by 
me ‘plane. 

Italian communiqué: Air fights previous day over Malta. Two enemy 
shot down. Air bases bombed in night; one aircraft missing. The har- 
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bour and shipping at Famagusta wisihied, and an enemy auxiliary 
cruiser of 7,000 tons hit with 2 torpedoes; counted as sunk. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Palestine communiqué: Damuro River crossed by coast patrols, and 
Rharife captured (7 miles north-west of Jezzine) by force advancing 
from Damascus. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour and Baalbek and Hama airfields bombed 
previous day, hitting ships, and damaging several large bombers on 
ground. At Hama aircraft set on fire and hangars hit. On night of 
July 3 shipping at Beirut bombed. 

Vichy Report: At Beirut a petrol dump set alight in night raid. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Large quantities of material captured in Galla-Sidamo, 
and in Gimma area 15,000 prisoners taken since June 21, of which 
12,000 Italians. R.A.F.: Benghazi attacked by heavy bombers on 
night of July 3. Four large explosions on moles and probable hit on a 
3,000 ton ship. Gun positions and a camp machine-gunned and tents 
set on fire. Gadd el Ahmar airfield bombed same night, and explosions 
and fires caused. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of attempted attack on Italian position 
at Tobruk, and the harbour and Mersa Matruh positions bombed. Two 
raiders brought down at Benghazi in raids reported previous day. At 
Debra Tabor the small garrison forced to surrender from lack of food. 


Galla-Sidamo troops continued to defend themselves with great 
heroism. 


July 6 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little night activity: a few bombs in the east and 
south-west, but damage trivial and no casualties reported. One raider 
destroyed. 

Admiralty: An enemy aircraft destroyed’in night while attacking a 
convoy, which was undamaged. 

Against Germany: During previous day shipping off Dutch coast 
attacked, a barge destroyed, and a tug damaged. Off Norwegian coast 
a ship of 3,000 tons and another of 800 tons bombed. All aircraft 
returned. Heavy attacks in night on Miinster, Osnabruck, Bielefeld, 
and Magdeburg, causing many fires, especially at Miinster. Raids also 
on Rheine, Rotterdam, and Den Helder docks, and an aerodrome near 
Caen. Three bombers missing. Throughout day low-level attacks made 
on patrol vessels in North Sea, sinking 4 and severely damaging 2, and 
off Hook of Holland, hitting and probably sinking one and damaging 
another. Heavy bombers attacked steel and engineering works at 
Lille and railway yards nearby; much damage observed, and 11 enemy 
fighters destroyed. Nine aircraft missing, one pilot saved. 

German communiqué: Four British ‘planes destroyed over Channe! 
previous day, without loss, and a bomber and 3 other ’planes brought 
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down off Norway. A patrol boat shot down another. Bombs dropped in 
West Germany in night; fairly heavy casualties among civilians and 
houses, etc., hit at Miinster and Bielefeld. Seven raiders destroyed by 
night fighters. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The trawlers Tranio and Resmilo lost; no casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqués: Fierce fighting in night in direction of Ostrov, 
Polotsk, Borisov, and Novograd-Volynsk. The sector of the Western 
Dvina being firmly held, and thousands of dead Germans and many 
tanks and aircraft left on the approaches to the river. A counter- 
attack launched previous evening towards Borisov and still continuing. 
All enemy attacks at Bobruisk beaten off. Bessarabian sector: large 
German-Rumanian forces tried to advance towards Bieltzi; being 
stubbornly resisted. In air battles on July 4 61 (not 43) enemy aircraft 
destroyed, and 29 Russian missing. 

German communiqué: Operations against ‘Stalin Line’’ proceeding 
according to plan. Prisoners captured to July 5 now about 300,000. 
Luftwaffe active, and round Zhitomir alone over 500 lorries and 18 
army trains destroyed. In night roads and railway at Smolensk 
bombed. During July 5 281 Soviet aircraft destroyed, of which 183 on 
the ground. German losses 11. News Agency: Under pressure of pincer 
movement west of Minsk 52,000 Soviet soldiers deserted to Germans. A 
position in the Stalin Line taken by the infantry during day. 

Hungarian communiqué: The forces reached the Dniester. The Russian 
rearguard offering fierce resistance to cover retreat across the river. 

Finnish communiqué: Seven ‘districts raided on July 5-6; 8 raiders 
destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Italian cruiser, believed to be Gorizia (10,000 tons), blown 
up and sunk by submarine in Mediterranean on June 29. Submarines 
also torpedoed an armed merchant cruiser of 9,000 tons, sank a supply 
ship of 6,000 tons, the Polindia, of 1,592 tons, carrying supplies to 
Cagliari, and a supply vessel of 8,000 tons probably carrying munitions. 

Foreign Office: The Vichy auxiliary vessel S¢. Didier detected abus- 
ing Turkish territorial waters with name painted out and flying Turkish 
flag; sunk by British aircraft on July 4 off Adalia. 

Cyprus: Nicosia and Famagusta raided previous evening and Fama- 
gusta twice on July 4. No casualties reported. 

Malta: Aircraft crossed coast in night several times dropping many 
bombs, but no casualties or damage. On night of July 4 bombs dropped 
causing civilian casualties. An S79 shot down into Aegean Sea on July 4. 

German communiqué: Famagusta bombed and dive-bombed on July 4 
and 2 large ships hit by heaviest bombs. Barracks hit at an aerodrome. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Important progress towards Homs by forces advancing 
from Palmyra, and pumping station T4 occupied. Local succésses 
elsewhere. Semi-official report: Positions round Damour attacked by 
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Australians in night and river crossed and initial objectives gained by 
9 a.m. ' 

R.A.F.: Beirut heavily raided on night of July 4, causing explosions 
in fuel installations and large fires near fuel depot, wireless station, and 
barracks. Military targets at Beited Din and in Ruad harbour bombed 
previous day, and at Talca 2 aircraft destroyed. All aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Nine more generals captured at Galla Sidamo, and in 
Dembi Dollo area 5,000 more prisoners, including 1,206 Italians. 

R.A.F.: An enemy motor convoy laden with troops attacked on July 
4 near Sirte; many lorries wrecked, and heavy casualties inflicted. 
Tamet and Misurata airfields bombed, 3 large bombers destroyed, and 
other aircraft damaged. Benghazi, Derna, and Mekile raided on night 
of July 4, causing many fires, and Tripoli harbour on night of July 3, 
causing explosions. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: A sortie from Tobruk defeated and the harbour 
bombed and dive-bombed, hitting a ship and a warehouse and destroy- 
ing coastal batteries. At Habata motorized columns scattered by 
destroyer aircraft. 

Italian communiqué: At Tobruk 2 batteries destroyed by gunfire, 
and much damage done to Axis aircraft. Motorized units and huts set 
on fire near Sidi Barrani by low-flying attack on an air base. Benghazi 
and Derna raided. In Galla-Sidamo the troops, reduced to a very small 
number of heroes and left without ammunition or supplies, obliged to 
surrender before increasing enemy forces. 


July 7 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft inland in night; some bombs in East 
Anglia and at points in the north and south-east, causing some damage 
and a few casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Heavy attacks in night on Brest, Miinster, 
Dortmund, and other Ruhr and Rhineland objectives, and lighter raids 
on Diisseldorf, Cologne, Emden, and Rotterdam. A Junkers 88 shot 
down over Zuider Zee. Extensive damage to docks and a 10,000 ton 
liner hit at Brest, and many very large fires at- Miinster, with heavy 
explosions in railway yards. Six aircraft missing. During day attacks 
by heavy bombers on aircraft works at Meaulte and a power station and 
chemical works near Bethune, with direct hits on all. Seven enemy 
fighters destroyed. Three fighter aircraft missing, but 2 pilots saved. 
Attacks also made on convoys off Dutch coast and off Calais. Six ships 
in first hit and set on fire, and one and an E-boat in second sunk. 

German communiqué: Aerodromes in central England and harbour 
installations in south and south-east coasts attacked in the night. In 
attempted attacks on the Channel coast the previous day the enemy 
lost 20 aircraft. Bombs dropped in night on various localities in 
western Germany; some civilian casualties. Fires in residential areas, 
e.g. at Dortmund, quickly put out. Eight raiders destroyed. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

ussian communiqué, No. 1: Fighting previous day on a large scale in 
Ostrov, Lepel, and Volynsk sectors, and bitter fighting all day on the 
Dvina east of Dvinsk. Lepel: enemy mechanized units subjected to 
tank attacks forced on the defensive. Borisov: the troops passed to the 
ofiensive; Bobruisk: numerous enemy attempts to cross the Dnieper 
prevented. Bessarabia: enemy Panzer units and infantry attacking 
towards Bieltsi. In air fighting on July 5 28 enemy ’planes destroyed, 
and 8 Soviet missing. The guerrilla movement operating in rear of 
enemy armies now assuming considerable proportions. Heavy losses 
having a demoralizing effect on German soldiers and every day number 
of deserters increasing. A large unit surrendered in Sector B, declaring 
that Hitler wanted to plunge the whole world into blood. They did 
not want to fight against Russia, and said: ‘‘The day is not far off when 
tens of thousands of German soldiers who are betrayed by Hitler will 
follow our example.” 

Russian communiqué, No. 2: Fighting in night in Ostrov, Polodsk, 
Lepel, and Volynsk sectors; no substantial changes. At Ostrov numer- 
ous enemy attempts to break through north-eastward repulsed. At 
Polodsk attempts to cross Dvina prevented with great losses. Lepel: 
a Russian tank offensive forced enemy on the defensive, and at Volynsk 
attempts to break through also frustrated. Bessarabian sector: the 
enemy thrown back to their original position. In Gulf of Riga previous 
day 2 enemy destroyers sunk when attempting to penetrate the Gulf, 
and at its mouth a submarine destroyed by a mine. 

Moscow wireless: A tank column destroyed by Soviet anti-tank units 
was found to consist of wooden vehicles fitted with machine-guns, led 
by one genuine tank. 

German communiqué: German and Rumanian forces in Bessarabia 
advancing, and in Bukovina Rumanians and Hungarians reached 
upper Dniester, and took Cernauti. Pursuit of enemy continued beyond 
the Seret. North of Pripet Marshes the advance towards Upper Dvina 
and Dnieper continuing on a broad front. The Luftwaffe destroyed 
many tanks, armoured cars, batteries, trains, transport- routes, etc., 
the previous day, and attacked troops round Smolensk and east of Lake 
Peipus. The Russians lost 204 aircraft; 10 German missing. In Eastern 
saltic minesweepers shot down 3 Soviet aircraft. 

Finnish communiqué: Kotka raided previous day, and many fires 
started, also Hamina and Lovisa. Five raiders destroyed. Helsinki 
raided during night; one fatal casualty. 

Moscow wireless: A tank counter-attack launched on Ukraine front 
successful; 300 German tanks destroyed and 12 guns and 500 prisoners 
captured. 


. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A heavy raid on Palermo previous day; a ship of 8,000 tons 
hit by 2 bombs, others of 5,000 and 2,000 tons also hit, one of 1,000 tons 
set on fire, and one of 5,000 tons hit by incendiaries; cruisers heavily 
machine-gunned. Explosions observed near dry dock after raiders left. 
All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Palermo raided previous day; some damage to 
the port, and 3 civilians killed and 20 injured. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q., Cairo: Demir Kapous, west of Tel Kotchek, captured by 
Indian troops, and British forces captured an important position north 
of Jezzine. On the coast the Damour crossed at 2 points in night of 
July 5-6 by Australians, who now in contact with main Vichy positions, 
or report: the column from Iraq now near Furqlus, 25 miles from 

oms. 

R.A.F.: Aleppo airfield bombed in night, with fires and explosions 
in hangars, etc., and destruction of 3 aircraft on ground. Beirut also 
raided, and targets near Damour attacked, bombs straddling a bridge 
and a gun battery. Shipping at Ruad machine-gunned. All aircraft 
returned. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Heavy raids on Benghazi on night of July 5, hitting moles, 
railway sidings, and a transport park. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian communiqué: The Alexandria area raided in night, 2 people 
killed, and slight damage done. 

Italian communiqué: Military targets at Tobruk shelled and also 
bombed from air by Axis planes, and south-west of Sidi Barrani 
mechanized concentrations raided. Benghazi raided in night. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

June 26.—Parliament passed a Bill to increase the number of 
Ministers from 12 to 19. Senator McLeay was appointed Minister of 
Supply, leaving Senator McBride Minister of Munitions only; Mr. T. J. 
Collins, Postmaster-General; Mr. H. L. Anthony, Minister of Transport; 
Senator Collet, Minister of Repatriation; Senator Leckie, Minister of 
Aircraft Production; Mr. E. S. Spooner, Minister for War Organization 
and Industry; Mr. J. P. Abbott, Minister of Home Security; and Mr. 
A.K. McDonald, External Territories. 

Mr. Menzies announced that the full Cabinet would meet less fre- 
quently in future, and most of the work would be done by 2 committees 
—the War Cabinet and the Economic Cabinet. 

July 2.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the British Staff 
changes and the appointment of a member of the War Cabinet to the 
Middle East Command, combined with the continuous efforts to rein- 
force Australia’s equipment, should be very satisfying to them. General 
Wavell was in no wise superseded; he had done most notable work. 
The whole changes indicated the most real concentration of attention 
to the effort in the Middle East theatre. A 

July 4.—The Government recognized American Independence 
Day, and ordered the Stars and Stripes to be flown beside the Australian 
flag on all Government buildings. Mr. Menzies broadcast a message 
to America in which he said that in matters that counted in the world 
Australians and Americans stood on common ground. Australians 
were daily becoming increasingly sure that the Americans meant the 
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British Empire to win the war, and that they would never tolerate 
Nazi world domination. 


BELGIUM 

June 28.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the nation, said the 
entry of Russia into the war with the Allies did not imply any strength- 
ening of political ties. There was no question of defending a political 
régime; the Russian peasants were defending their lands, their country, 
and their lives. Hitler would pose in vain as the Champion of Western 
order against Communism. Everyone knew that the German armies 
were driven eastward not by any disinterested intention, but by sheer 
greed. 

July 2.—It was learnt that the Germans had dismissed the Burgo- 
masters of Brussels and Mons, and had arrested the former and the Chief 
of the Brussels Police. (The Burgomaster had issued a proclamation 
declaring a German decree to be unlawful.) 


BULGARIA 

June 26.—Many arrests were reported of soldiers and civilians 
accused of defeatism and sympathy with Russia. The pro-Russian 
element in the Army was stated to be trying to organize itself with a 
view to the possibility of a putsch when opportunity arose. 

June 27.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that Ivan Mihailoff 
was directing operations for the extermination of the non-Bulgarian 
population of Yugoslav Macedonia, and that the persecution extended 
to the Moslem Turks. At Uskub 50 Moslems had been executed, and at 
Istip all the Turks were murdered. 

June 28.—Sailors, port workers, and fishermen were reported to be 
going to Germany to work at Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel, and 800 
were believed to have left during the week. 

All the ports were taken over by German naval officers in charge of 
preparations for a campaign in the Black Sea. 

July 1.—The Army Command announced that Bulgarian waters in 
the Black Sea would be mined at once. 

July 5.—German troops were reported to be paying for goods in the 
shops with new Bulgarian banknotes, while there were many German 
mark notes in circulation. It was believed that the National Bank 
was turning out large numbers of new notes, and owing to loss of 
confidence in the currency the peasants were reported to be hoarding 
goods on a large scale. 

The followers of Mikhailoff in Western Macedonia were reported to 
be carrying out so much looting and murder that the peasants were 
fleeing to the mountains. 


CANADA 

June 27.—Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking at Calgary, explained why 
he had not accepted Mr. Churchill’s invitation to an Imperial War Con- 
ference. Before he went to England he wanted to inspect with his own 
eyes Canada’s war effort from coast to coast in order that he might do 
full justice to it. He must be the sole judge, in the light of his responsibi- 
lities to the people, when he could afford to leave Canada. 
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ae 1.—The Minister for Air in London. (See Great Britain.) 

July 5.—The Government advanced £325 million to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board to provide Britain with Canadian dollars for 
the purchase of munitions, raw materials, and foodstuffs. 


CHINA 


June 27.—Mr. Quo Tai-chi arrived in Chungking via the Burma 
Road, and told the press the road was a symbol of China’s life-line and 
of Anglo-American-Chinese Cooperation. He felt the Russian-German 
hostilities had clarified the whole international situation. 

July 1.—The Nanking Administration announced that de jure 
recognition had been accorded to them by Germany and Italy. The 
Chinese Government recalled the Ambassador in Berlin and the Chargé 
d’Affairs in Rome. 

July 2.—The Government notified the German and Italian Embassies 
of the severance of relations with their Governments. The Foreign 
Minister, in a statement, said the recognition of the puppet régime of 
Nanking by the Axis Powers amounted to an extension of their 
aggressive policy to the Far East, and proved that they had unreservedly 
cast in their lot with China’s enemies. It was now made abundantly 
clear that the forces of aggression had been further consolidated into 
one bloc bent on the destruction of human freedom and civilization. 

The Nanking Administration announced that they had been recog- 
nized by Germany, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Slovakia, Croatia, Hun- 
gary, and Spain. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 29.—Chungking was raided by 36 aircraft, and the British 
Embassy severely damaged. Sir Arthur Blackburn, Chinese Counsellor 
at the Embassy, was injured, and his house demolished. (It was the 6th 
time the Embassy had been bombed, and the bombs hit the same places 
as on other occasions.) 

july 1.—The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai expressed regret 
at the bombing of the British Embassy, adding that the Embassy and 
the residence of those injured were outside the recognized Japanese 
bombing zone. 


DENMARK 


July 7.—Announcement re utilization of Danish ships in U.S. ports. 
(See Great Britain.) 


ECUADOR 


July 5.—The Ministry of Defence announced that Peruvian forces 
had attacked the frontier at Eloro, Sitio and 4 other places. Reports 
were current that the Peruvians were concentrating large forces 
“under Japanese instigation’’. 

July 6.—Peruvian statement re the fighting. (See Peru.) 

July 7.—It was announced in Quito that Peruvian aircraft had 
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raided 3 towns and destroyed a church, barracks, and a house, and 
that Peruvian guards had entered the country between Huaquillas 
and Chacras. 

Patriotic demonstrations took place in Quito. The Government 
called up certain classes. 


EGYPT 

July 1.—General Auchinleck arrived in Cairo and took over the 
Middle East Command. 

July 4.—General Wavell, on leaving, told the press that Abyssinia 
was ‘‘pretty well cleaned up’, and in Syria he did not think it could 
last much longer. Asked about the attack on Russia, he said: “Chiefly 
it has given us a lull to re-equip and to rest. If the Germans had 
come on down here straight away with all their air force they would 
have given us ahard time. I don’t think there is any doubt they hoped 
to get Crete easily. After Crete, with their air force intact, they hoped 
no doubt to go on and occupy Syria. Well, we stopped them in that. 
Now we can get our Iraq and Syrian forces together. Naturally, I 
can't say how far or where Germany is going to, or how successfully. . . . 
Germany may go on to the Caucasus or to the north. But in any event 
it has given us valuable rest here.”’ 

July 5.—Mr. Oliver Lyttelton arrived in Cairo, and saw the Prime 
Minister. 


FINLAND 

June 24.—The Government broke off relations with the Polish 
Government on the grounds that Poland was occupied and administered 
by Germany and Russia. The Foreign Office received a Note from the 
Polish Minister protesting against the decision as “‘contrary to the 
strict neutrality proclaimed for the duration of the war between Fin- 
land and Poland in accordance with the statement of the Finnish 
President and of the declaration of neutrality of September, 1939 .. .” 

A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry again stated that Finland con- 
sidered herself a neutral, and not merely a non-belligerent. She intended 
to fight only if directly attacked. The blockade in the Petsamo traffic 
was the only change in relations with England. 

June 25.—The Government issued a statement, published in London 
by the Legation, declaring that Russian violations of the frontier had 
since that morning become systematic, and that over 10 towns and 
villages had been bombed several times, causing fatal casualties. The 
Soviet Government had previously been asked for an explanation but 
had not replied. Finland was accordingly compelled to defend herself 
with every means in her power. 

A secret session of Parliament approved unanimously the Govern- 
ment declaration that “‘since yesterday morning Finland has been the 
object of attack by the Soviet Union ... Finland has in consequence 
proceeded to defence measures, using all available military means’. 

June 26.—The President broadcast a declaration that ‘“‘we shall fight 
for the freedom of our country and for the creed of our fathers’. He 
.ccused the Russians of new and brutal aggression and added, ‘‘Now, 
at last, Finland is not alone in her struggle’. He also said, ‘‘Centuries 
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have shown that in the situation in which fate has placed this nation 
permanent peace cannot be achieved. The pressure of the East is 
always on us. To reduce this pressure, to destroy this eternal menace, 
and to secure a happy and peaceful life for coming generations we now 
embark on our defensive battle’. 

He described Hangé as a pistol aimed at the heart of Finland, and 
the Salla railway as a dagger in her back. 

June 28.—Eleven places were raided. Field-Marshal Mannerheim, 
in an Order of the Day to the Army, called on it to follow him in “a 
holy war against our national enemy’”’. 

July 1.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that the power of the 
Gestapo in the country was now virtually decisive. The Foreign 
Minister, M. Witting, was believed to be whole-heartedly pro- 
German. 


Industry. He broadcast on the hostile attitude of Russia towards 
Finland since the conclusion of peace and said, ‘‘the workers of Finland 
will least of all have cause to mourn if the Soviet régime breaks. We 
had no other choice, although we know that war means heavy 
sacrifices. In this matter our interests run common with those of 
Germany... .” 


FRANCE 


June 26.—It was announced in Vichy that about 10,000 seamen, 
taken prisoner when the French ports were occupied, were expected to 
return home and rejoin the mercantile marine. Six Admirals arrived in 
Vichy, having been released from a prison camp in Silesia. 

The Fascist organization Les Cagoulards called for recruits for a force 
to fight the Soviets. 

June 28.—Under threats from Germany the Government decided to 
break off relations with Moscow. 

June 30.—Vichy reports of the negotiations with Germany indicated 
that Darlan had accepted the demand that the payment of 400 million 
francs a day for the cost of the army of occupation should be changed to 
one of 250 million in gold foreign exchange, or equivalent value in 
foreign securities. 

Announcement by Free French leader of independence of Syria. 
(See Syria.) 

It was announced that diplomatic relations with Moscow had been 
severed, since the Government had ascertained that Russian diplomatic 
and Consular representatives were pursuing pernicious activities 
designed to undermine public order and national safety. Darlan notified 
the Soviet Ambassador of the action. All Soviet Russians living in 
Vichy were ordered to go to the Sports Stadium for examination. 

July 1.—The Government ordered the freezing of State and private 
Russian assets in France, amounting to over 100 million francs, includ- 
ing the trade balance since 1939 and property of Russians transferred to 
France in 1917. 

Official circles in Vichy denied that they had submitted to German 
pressure. Semi-officially it was stated that Soviet action and propaganda 
were closely connected with British and de Gaullist propaganda. 
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July 4. Begit Estimates for 1942 showed stiiinnixe at 134,500 
million francs, of which 37,500 million were in an extraordinary Budget. 
Occupation charges were not included, as they could not be computed 
(being payable in gold or foreign exchange at the rate of 250 million 
a day). 

Revenue was estimated at 68,200 million. 





GERMANY 

June 22.—Ley, speaking on the invasion of Russia, said “‘only 
absolutely naive people can see any great differences between plutocracy 
and Bolshevism when both are powers of negation, Mammon, and 
Capitalism . . . What would be gained if Germany, after winning the war 
against England, were overrun by England’s Jewish ally, Moscow?”’ 

July 1.—The wireless bulletins on the fighting in the east stated that 
the difference between the Polish and French campaigns and the present 
one was that almost everywhere and continuously fights with enemy 
formations flared up behind the lines. These battles had to be fought 
as well as the main battle, and though it could be done with the use of 
reinforcements, it imposed a strain on the forces. The commentary 
went on: “‘Added to all these difficulties is the art of the Russians in the 
use of underhand methods. They are very skilful in the quick con- 
struction of well-camouflaged fortifications and positions. But the 
German soldier is well able to deal with these completely strange 
methods, which sometimes resemble methods used in civil war.” 

July 2.—Experts in~Berlin told the foreign press that the Russians 
were offering an incredibly tough resistance with everything at their 
disposal. In many respects they were an antagonist more formidable 
than anything met so far—not in numbers only. There was no front 
in the ordinary sense, but, in one mighty battle area, isolated fights 
were going on between relatively large forces. The usual German 
method of violent bombardment and the other means of disrupting 
the enemy’s fighting moral had failed utterly simply because the Red 
Army had not got any fighting moral in the western sense. Also, it was 
impossible to discover any uniform tactical leadership of the Soviet 
troops. On the contrary, the soldiers possessed an animal determina- 
tion instead of reason and understanding, and therefore they fought 
as a mass without unified leadership, but with the confidence and skill 
of somnambulists. 

July 3.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, after reporting the captures 
in the eastern campaign, said a battle of decisive importance in the 
history of the world was going on. The Kremlin had clearly recognized 
the epochal significance of the Red Army’s challenge of the German 
\Vehrmacht. The armies on each side were committed to settle by 
arms the right of survival of their respective Weltanschauungen, and 
‘whichever loses will cease for ever to play any part in world affairs 

. The obligation to fight for the®survival of Bo]shevism explains the 
desperate resistance offered on the whole front by the Russian troops, 
whom their military and political leaders are ready to sacrifice to the 
last drop of blood, no matter what successes the Germans may win. 
Besides this inherent necessity to continue the senseless and unavailing 
fight to the bitter end comes the fact that the masses of the Soviet 
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Army are recruited from a generation for which Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin represent the whole world. . . . Because they know no other life 
than Bolshevist misery and its chaotic hopelessness, they are defending 
it stubbornly to the death. ... | 

“To deal with this army needs not only brave soldiers and good 
equipment, but also a Weltanschauung—i.e. an ideology—the moral 
foundations of which are superior to those of the enemy. The National- 
Socialist Wehrmacht has these. Other Powers would fail against the 
Bolshevist deluge.” 

July 4.—The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to 
Stalin’s broadcast, accused him of cynicism in ordering the destruction 
of supplies left behind in the invaded areas, since, “‘surely no one in 
Moscow can have any doubt that, with the British hunger-blockade 
extended to Russia, the Soviet people will be totally dependent on 
stores existing in the country’”’. 

July 6.—The Volkischer Beobachter published stories of Bolshevist 
atrocities at Lwow and said they were examples of Bolshevist blood 
terrorization. What National-Socialism had unceasingly preached, 
first to the German people, and then to the deluded Western 
democracies, had now “become apparent to the whole world— 
“Bolshevism is the most repulsive form of dictatorship the world has 
ever known...the despotism of the scum of humanity and the 
triumph of the criminal instincts of Judaism and its sadistic menials 
over 180 million human beings.”’ 

The slaughter of thousands of Ukrainians was cited as proof, and the 
paper declared that “that is the ideal State of-the Communist Inter- 
national which was threatening Europe and threatens the whole 
inhabited world, if at the eleventh hour Adolf Hitler had not arisen 
as a saviour”. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, after saying that, on the eastern front, the 
conditions were now fulfilled ‘for the complete deployment of opera- 
tional possibilities’, gave a warning that ‘‘a military force so gigantic 
in numbers as the Russian could not be scattered or put to flight in a 
few days. The enemy would no doubt try to reinforce his hard-pressed 
troops, and his reserves could hardly be exhausted’. 

The German troops were facing great hardships, fighting ‘“‘an 
opponent whose whole habits of thought and methods of warfare 
are utterly alien to his own’. 

A message read from pulpits in Westphalia and the Rhineland 
and in a few churches in Berlin declared that the struggle between 
National-Socialism and Bolshevism was “not a war in the usual sense, 
but a struggle of world ideologies, a battle against inequality, and a 
fight against the disintegration of Christianity, so that a victory over 
Bolshevism would be equivalent to the triumphs of the teaching of 
Jesus over that of the infidels”. (The text was written by the Presidium 
of the Roman Catholic episcopate, at the head of which was the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Breslau.) 

Many priests refused to read the message. 

July 7.—The Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities issued a 
statement pointing out that the message was not a Pastoral Letter 
and was not drawn up by the full Conference of Bishops. Naturally 
it was the duty of all Christians to defend their native country, but 
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the position was extremely difficult when believers were confronted 
with the alternative of choosing between Party doctrines and the 
teachings of Christ. The Nazis had closed many Catholic schools, 
suppressed religious teaching by the priests, abolished monasteries, 
and confiscated church property. 

The press published stories of Soviet atrocities in Russia, and 
of the transport difficulties of the German Army. Official state- 
ments drew attention to the problems involved in moving enormous 
quantities of munitions, food, etc., which were complicated by the 
destruction of bridges, tracks, and sidings, and by the bad state of the 
roads. = 

The Frankfurter Zeitung reported massacres at Lwow, and the A ngriff 
published an article under the heading ““Disgust throughout the world 
at the Ogpu’s bloodthirsty crimes’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

June 24.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, asking in Parliament for 
a Vote of Credit for £1,000 million, said war expenditure must be reckoned 
as £10,250,000 a day together with the increasing help they were 
receiving from America. Including non-war services expenditure was 
over £12 million a day. 

Mr. Eden gave Parliament a short account of the diplomatic events 
preceding the attack on Russia, and announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had accepted a British offer to send military and economic 
missions to Russia. Both Governments had agreed that collaboration 
should be upon a mutual and reciprocal basis. 

He recalled the joint statement of the two Governments, agreed on in 
Moscow on March 31, 1935 that there was no conflict of interest be- 
tween them on any of the main issues of international policy, and re- 
marked that, despite the many vicissitudes through which their 
relations had gone this remained true to-day. Referring to the pact 
between Russia and Germany he pointed out that Germany had made 
no complaint as to its performance, and denounced as false Ribbentrop’s 
assertion that while German troops were concentrating in Bulgaria 
and Rumania the Soviet Government were, in agreement with Great 
sritain, stabbing Germany in the back. Whenever an effort was made 
to clear the way to Anglo-Soviet collaboration, either in trade or in the 
political sphere, the Soviet Government were not prepared to negotiate 
because of their desire to keep clear of embarrassment with Germany. 

Mr. Eden also said that some weeks ago the Foreign Office had be- 
come convinced that Hitler meant to attack Russia, and that he had 
given M. Maisky the information they had. Even then the Soviet 
Government were careful to avoid any expression of opinion which 
might seem to throw doubt on their observance of the pact with Ger- 
many. In these circumstances,Sir Stafford Cripps was asked to come 
home for consultation. Though unable to conclude any agreement with 
Russia the Ambassador had shown by his influence and example the 
fundamental desire of the British Government to maintain normal 
relations. 

He referred to the British hatred of the Communist creed, pointing 
out that that was not the issue. Russia had been invaded treacherously, 
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and was fighting the man who aii to tein the world. That was 
also Britain’s sole task. He then expressed sympathy with Poland, and 
renewed the Government’s pledge of freedom to the Poles. 

Turkey had kept them fully informed of her negotiations with Ger- 
many and had specifically assured the British Ambassador that the 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty stood intact. As to Finland her Minister assured 
him the previous day that her attitude would be purely defensive. 

Mr. Churchill informed the House, in reply to questions, that General 
Smuts and Mr. Mackenzie King regretted that the exigencies of their 
work at home made it impossible for them to come to England in the 
near future, and it would therefore not be possibleto hold an Imperial 
War Conference. 

June 26.—Two White Papers were issued, Cmd. 6287 and 6288, con- 
taining statements of policy agreed upon between the Government and 
those of Australia and New Zealand re co-operative arrangements for 
dealing with the surplus produce of the two Dominions during the 
war. The Government would purchase the produce for which shipping 
could be found and the exportable surplus of storable food that re- 
mained would be put into reserve stocks in Australia and New Zealand, 
the Government bearing half the cost of acquiring and storing these 
reserves. 

June 27.—Mr Eden’s speech of May 29 on post-war problems of 
reconstruction in Europe was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6289. 

Mr. Eden received the Swedish Minister and informed him of the. 
Government’s disapproval of the Swedish decision to allow German 
troops to cross the country. 

Arrival in Moscow of Mission to Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

June 28.—King Peter of Yugoslavia, in a broadcast to the British 
people, said he came among them not as a stranger in exile but as a 
friend, and even kinsman, for his mother was related to the English 
Royal Family. He spoke, he said, in:the language all freedom-loving 
people understood—‘‘the language of the heart, that centre of truth 
that so many clever men neglect’. 

It was learnt that the naval authorities, at the express desire of the 
U.S. Government, had released the French tanker Scheherezade, 
carrying nearly 16,000 tons of oil to Casablanca. (She had been inter- 
cepted some weeks earlier and taken to Bermuda. Vichy then began 
negotiations with Washington for her release.) 

June 29.—Lord Beaverbrook was appointed Minister of Supply, 
Sir Andrew Duncan, President of the Board of Trade; and Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, to special duties abroad. 

June 30.—Exchequer returns for first quarter of 1941-42 showed 
ordinary expenditure at £1,074,281,000, met as to about 30 per cent 
from ordinary revenue and 70 per cent from loans. The deficit was 

£755,123,000. 

‘ July 1.—The following appointments were announced: General 
Wavell to be C.-in-C. India, and General Auchinleck to be G.O.C.-in-C. 
Middle East; and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton to be Minister of State and a 
Member of the War Cabinet, and to represent them in the Middle 
East, “where he will concert on their behalf the measures necessary 
for the prosecution of the war in that theatre, other than the conduct of 
military operations” 
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The House of Commons passed the Finance Bill. 

The Canadian Minister for Air arrived in London. 

July 2.—It was announced that the largest contingent of Canadian 
troops had arrived in the country, including tank troops, engineers, 
gunners, airmen, and members of every sort of auxiliary service. A 
detachment of Belgian troops trained in Canada also arrived. 

The War Office announced the appointment of General Sir Robert 
Haining as Intendant- General in the Middle East, with effect from 
May 19, 1941. 

A Government statement announced that the Italian hospital ship 
Ramb IV, intercepted off Aden, had been detained and used as a British 
hospital vessel for a minimum period of 6 months, in replacement of one 
of the British ships damaged by the enemy’s wilful action. If in the 
meantime the Government were satisfied that the enemy had not 
only the firm intention of refraining from attacks on hospital ships, 
but also the power to ensure that these intentions were carried out, 
the return of the Ramb IV would be considered. 

It pointed out that there had been three deliberate attacks on 
hospital ships in the Mediterranean, on April 14, on the Via, and again 
on April 21 and 22, on May 5 on the Karapara, and on May 17 on the 
Aba, all in broad daylight. 

It also stated that on July 12, 1940 the Government had protested 
to the German Government against 31 deliberate attacks by aircraft 
and shore batteries on hospital ships and carriers, 3 of which were sunk 
in broad daylight. 

Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament about the grant 
of navicerts to ships carrying oil from America to French North Africa, 
said: “I think we must be guided in these important matters to a very 
large extent by the opinion of the great country whose assistance is 
indispensable to our war effort.’’ There was a good deal to be said on 
both sides of the argument; he had become convinced that “‘it is an 
advantage for the United States to have contracts which in our case 
no longer exist’. The whole question was a matter of high policy. 
The views and wishes of the United States should be treated with the 
greatest respect, and ‘“‘I am quite certain”, he concluded, “that any 
action that may be taken by the United States is conceived only in the 
sincere desire to aid the war effort of this country”’. 

July 4.—The U.S. Ambassador, addressing his fellow-countrymen at 
a luncheon of the American Society in London, said the Declaration of 
Independence was “‘written by Jefferson to give voice to the aspirations 
of a colonial people who wanted to be free, who dared greatly, who 
believed deeply, and who stood ready to sacrifice life itself to defend 
these truths, which they believed to be self-evident: ‘that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with inherent 
and inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends it is the right of the people to alter it or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness’. 
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“Eighty-five years later the validity of these principles was again 
tested by ordeal of battle. A man of the people recognized that the 
sovereignty of a people’s Government could not be perpetuated unless 
it recognized that the rights of man reached out beyond race, creed, 
and colour, and that neither a nation nor a world could stand half free 
and half slave.” 


July 5.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Leeds, said the war had entered a 
wider phase. Hitler had all the advantages of initial surprise, but the 
Russians were clearly fighting with magnificent courage; they were 
hitting back. Britain would do everything possible to help them and 
anyone else who fought Hitler both in the military and the economic 
sphere, with neither reservations nor second thoughts: .“‘We will not let 
go till we have done the job” of beating Hitler. He went on: “We will 
continue to build up our air power until it dominates that of Germany 
over every battlefield ... We should make the greatest mistake were 
we to imagine that the extension of the conflict into Russia justified us 
in relaxing our vigour even for an instant. In the next few months the 
war will be intensified, the pace will quicken, ‘so must our own enter- 


” 


prise. 


The world was once again asked to believe in Hitler as a champion of 
the Christian churches, and “‘we anticipate’, he said, “‘that Hitler at a 
moment he considers opportune . . . will seek to present himself in 
another of his occasional theatrical roles. This time his make-up will be 
that of the man of peace. It might therefore be useful that I should now 
declare the position of H.M. Government in respect of any peace offer. 
The head of the German State stands condemned by his own deeds 
as a man of perjured faith. We are not in any circumstances prepared 
to negotiate with him at any time on any subject. We shall intensify 
our war effort until he and all he stands for are utterly destroyed. 
There is no room on the earth’s surface for Hitler’s way of life and 
ours. ... All nations will be Polands if by any means he can make 
them so.” 

While fighting Hitler they must begin to fashion a truly new order 
for Europe, and for all who would freely join it. “It is idle’’, he said, 
“to think that we shall enter into some golden age. The foundations of 
peace are constant vigilance and sufficient armed strength to strike 
and overwhelm any possible aggressors. It must be no scrap of paper 
to be torn to shreds, while those charged with its observance stand 
aside indifferent or preoccupied. It is here in Britain that we must lay 
the foundations of a new Europe... here that the future of men’s 
hopes must and will be fashioned amid the sights and sounds of war . . . 
a dual task confronts us—to win the war and win the peace. We seek 
no material gain . . . we claim neither territory nor prize. We have but 
one aim, to break the power of the tyrant Hitler so that the nations 
may be-free to work together to build a saner, happier world in security 
and at peace. To this end we dedicate our work and our lives... .” 


july 7.—The Government announced, through the Embassy in 
Washington, that they had decided to waive their belligerent rights in 
respect of Danish ships sheltering in U.S. ports, as they were satisfied 
that the use to which the ships were to be put would contribute directly 
or indirectly to the war effort of the democracies. (Hitherto they had 
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refused to recognize the transfer of them—as enemy vessels—to a 
neutral flag.) 


GREECE 

june 25.—Italian troops entered Athens and took over from the 
German garrison. 

}i Tuly 2.—Turkish reports stated that the whole of the wheat crop in 
Thessaly had been requisitioned by the Germans. 

The arrest in Athens was reported of 200 Greek Army officers on 
suspicion of conspiracy against the army of occupation. 

Many shops in Athens were stated to have been completely cleared 
of goods by the German troops before they left, as the Germans issued 
1,000 million occupation marks and allowed each soldier to buy goods 
up to 20 kilos and send them to Germany by special air service. 

July 7.—The King in South Africa. (See South Africa.) 


HUNGARY 

June 24.—The Government severed relations with Russia. 

June 26.—Kascha was raided and 20 people killed. 

June 27.—War was declared on Russia, owing to Soviet air raids on 
Hungarian territory “in violation of international law’. 

June 28.—A decree ordered the internment of all Russians. 

The General Staff announced that troops had crossed the Russian 
frontier at several points. 

It was generally believed that the Government attempted to keep 
out of the war, but were ordered to enter it by Germany who was 
afraid of a Russian infiltration across the Carpathians down the 
Hungarian plains to establish contact with the Czechs and Yugo- 
slavs. 


ICELAND 

July 7—President Roosevelt’s announcement of the sending of U.S 
forces to occupy the country. (See U.S.A.) 

The letter from the Prime Minister to President Roosevelt was pub- 
lished. He said that on June 24 a British Minister explained to him that 
the forces in Iceland were required elsewhere. It was also stressed that 
the defence of the island was of immense importance, and that President 
Roosevelt was prepared to send troops at once to supplement and sub- 
stitute for the British. But this action could not be taken except at the 
invitation of the Iceland Government. 

The invitation was accordingly sent, upon 8 conditions: (1) With- 
drawal of the forces at once at conclusion of the war. (2) Recognition 
of Iceland’s “‘absolute independence and sovereignty’’, with a promise 
of influence exerted so that the same recognition be extended by the 
peace treaty. (3) No interference with the Government. (4) The 
defences to be organized so as to ensure the greatest possible safety for 
the inhabitants with only ‘‘picked troops’, and “‘sufficient aircraft for 
defensive purposes” to be furnished. (5) No expense to Iceland. (6) 
lceland’s interests to be furthered, by the supply of ‘‘necessities’’, and 
of shipping for this. (7) Any declaration by the President to be in 
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agreement with these undertakings. (8) If the U.S.A. undertook the 
defence of Iceland it was obvious “it must be strong enough to meet 
every eventuality and, particularly in the beginning, it is expected that 
as far as possible an effort will be made to prevent any special danger 
in connection with the change over’’. 


INDIA 

July 3.—A personal statement by General Auchinleck was issued, 
bidding farewell to India. In this he emphasized that too much im- 
portance could not be attached to ‘‘depth in the defence’. It was some- 
times argued that India’s fighting forces should be concentrated in 
India so as to be able to defend her as and when the enemy came 
knocking at her gates. That was.the surest way to court defeat and 
disaster, utter and complete. The enemy must be kept at a distance, 
and attacked wherever he was. ‘The best defence is attack, and attack 
we must and will.” 


ITALY 

June 26.—It was announced in Rome that an expeditionary force, 
including one motorized division, was going to Russia. 

July 2.—British statement regarding retention of hospital ship 
Ramb IV and the bombing of British hospital ships. (See Great Britain.) 

July 3.—Mussolini reviewed a second motorized division on its 
departure for the Russian front and told the men that the fight against 
Bolshevism was to allow Italy to win new laurels and enhance the 
splendour of her military glory. 


JAPAN 

June 24.—A special Cabinet meeting discussed the effect on Japan 
of the new conflict. The Government spokesman stated afterwards 
that Japan would remain faithful to her treaty obligations towards 
both parties. 

June 25.—A liaison conference was held between the Government 
and the High Command and an extraordinary session of the Cabinet, 
after which the Prime Minister had an audience of the Emperor. 

The War Minister, General Tojo, addressing the Arms Industrial 
Association, said “the world situation has become very delicate. . 
the trend of the United States cannot be gauged. Japan is standing on 
the verge, either to rise or to fall. In coping with the situation the Army 
on the one hand will go ahead in ending the holy war in China with 
immutable resolution, and on the other in completing the military 
preparations to place the country on a rocklike pedestal of safety in a 
time of world change’. 

The press accused Great Britain and the U.S.A. of being responsible 
for the spread of the war. 

July 1.—The Vice-Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, 
who protested against the bombing of the Embassy in Chungking. 

July 2.—An Imperial Conference presided over by the Emperor 
decided “important national policies to meet the current situation’. 
The Foreign Minister issued a statement that “‘I feel that an emergency 
of a very grave nature is developing before our eyes throughout the 
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world, and particularly in East Asia, of direct concern to our country”’. 
The Government were making due preparations, “in which we place 
our confidence’, and were filled with a firm determination. He urged 
the people to adopt “‘a cool, composed attitude, and to unify all classes, ~ 
and in response to the august will of his Majesty endeavour not to make 
even the slightest mistake in the direction of the path of our country’”’. 

The situation arising out of the German-Russian war could not be 
met with such a simple idea as to think that it was only an outbreak 
of war between the two countries. It was necessary to pay attention 
to the situation all over the world, as well as the trend of individual 
Powers and the state of affairs among them. 

The Prime Minister broadcast an address in which he said Japan 
should go her own way. There were “ways and means” to meet the 
shortages caused by the fighting in China and the difficulty of obtaining 
imports due to the spread of the war. Whatever could not be procured 
within Japan must be obtained in East Asia; “this is a matter of 
absolute necessity for our country’s existence’’. It was also necessary 
to the existence of other nations in East Asia. 

He called on the people ‘‘to go the way Japan takes, irrespective of 
what others may do or what obstacles may be found ahead’. Japan 
should never assume such a base mental attitude as to do one thing 
just because some other countries were doing another . . . “In days like 
the present,’ he said ‘“‘Japan can rely on her own strength and her 
national resources. Theré is nothing else on which she can rely”. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

June 24.—The Queen, in a broadcast to Dutchmen all over the world, 
gave a pledge that “where circumstances may lead to this we shall 
fight by the side of the Russian people. We shall do this remaining 
faithful to our viewpoint in respect of Bolshevism, for we may never 
forget that we reject absolutely the principles and practice of Bol- 
shevism”’. 


NORWAY 

June 27.—Terboven proclaimed the whole of Bergen and certain 
neighbouring districts a forbidden zone, and imposed a curfew from 
9p.m. Windows looking into a street were not to be opened. The 
arrest was reported of 80 leading members of clubs and sotieties in 
connection With the action taken in punishment for the protest to 
Terboven by 44 organizations. 

June 28.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, said 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia made it clear that his object was world 
| domination. The Government associated itself wholly with the stand- 
point and declarations made by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and Mr. Attlee. 
In the war against Germany there was no room for compromise, and 
it would not be ended till Hitler and all he stood for had been crushed. 
_July 1.—A state of emergency was declared throughout northern 
Norway by the German military authorities, and martial law imposed 
in some districts. A round-up of persons suspected of Russian sym- 
pathies was reported, and 2 more concentration camps established. 


" 
‘ 
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PERU 


July 5.—Report of attacks on Ecuador. (See Ecuador.) 

July 6.—It was announced that Ecuador troops in the province of 
Deloro had attacked frontier posts at 3 places and were repulsed. 
At midnight they attacked again, but were thrown back, and “the 
military authorities have taken defensive measures’’. 

July 7 Announcement in Quito. (See Ecuador.) 


POLAND 


June 24.—General Sikorski broadcast a declaration to Poland saying 
that the Nazi-Bolshevik combination had now been shattered; this 
changed and reversed the former situation. The Polish-Russian 
question might, he believed, disappear from international politics. 
Ever since Brest-Litovsk, in March, 1918, Russia had been continually 
collaborating with Germany against Poland, while Poland did not yield 
to repeated German offers during 10 years proposing a common 
crusade against Russia. Not until now had the policy started at 
Rapallo on April 16, 1922, fallen into ruins. 

The collaboration between Germany and Russia since August, 1939 
had led to slavery in conquered countries and complete destruction 
of their culture and economics. Now “we are entitled’’, he said, “‘to 
assume that Russia will cancel the pact of 1939, and that should 
logically bring us back to the position created by the Treaty of Riga 
of March, 1921, recognized on March 15, 1923, by the Conference of 
Ambassadors’’. 

The General also asked if it would not be deemed right and honest 
to restore to their country the 300,000 Polish war prisoners in Soviet 
prisons. P 

June 26.—It was understood that General Sikorski’s statement 
was approved by the British and U.S. Governments. 

July 2.—General Sikorski, speaking in London, said that now the 
Soviet Union stood on the side of nations opposed to treating inter- 
national obligations as scraps of paper, Poles were entitled to expect 
that it would not be tardy in restoring Russian-Polish relations to the 
legal position based on mutual obligations undertaken in 1921, 1932, 
and 1935. The restoration of the areas seized by Russia would now be 
only natural and justified. The Polish prisoners of war and the thov- 
sands deported to Asia should regain their liberty. 

July 5.—General Sikorski met M. Maisky at the Foreign Office in 
London for the first time, and tentative proposals were made on both 
re towards coliaboration in the fight against Germany. (See also 

i.S.S.R.) 


PORTUGAL 

June 24.—Much indignation was expressed at news being received 
that the liner Ganda had been torpedoed and sunk while proceeding 
from one Portuguese port to another. Three lives were lost, and the 
rest of the passengers and crew were only saved by being picked up by 
a Spanish trawler and other vessels. ; 

July 2.—A trade agreement with Spain was signed in Lisbon 
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providing for the supply to Spain of colonial produce, and for financing 
of the shipments by Portugal. 


RUMANIA 

June 26.—The Government were understood to have left Bucarest 
owing to raids by Soviet aircraft. 

June 28.—A decree forbad listening to enemy broadcasts under pain 
of severe punishment. All postal, telegraphic, and telephone com- 
munication with other countries was interrupted. 


SLOVAKIA 

June 27.—The supply H.Q. of the German Army in the south were 
reported to be in Bratislava. . 

July 5.—All motor vehicles, petrol, and horses in the country were 
stated to have been seized by the Germans. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
July 7—The King of the Hellenes arrived at a Union port with 
members of his suite. 


SPAIN 

June 24.—Demonsttations by some 300 to 400 young Falangists 
took place before the British Embassy, the windows of which were 
smashed. A battery of German film cameras was set up just outside 
the building before the demonstrators arrived. The British Ambas- 
sador made an energetic protest to the Foreign Office. 

June 26.—It was learnt that the Government had undertaken to 
give Great Britain full satisfaction for the outrage against the Em- 
bassy, with full assurances against a repetition. 

June 27.—The Falangist ‘Minister Secretary” sent a circular to 
Falangist chiefs throughout the country authorising the enlistment of 
volunteers of from 20 to 28 to fight Russia, and declaring ‘“‘We must 
avenge our dead, and permit our youth to join in the Great European 
crusade”’. 

Arriba published a leading article attacking England in vituperative 
terms and accusing her of depriving Spain of petrol supplies, and so 
‘proceeding against Spain’s rights and liberties’. 

June 28.—General Franco received Sir Samuel Hoare and was 
understood to have stated that the demonstrations of June 24 were 
strongly disapproved of by the Government, and that the offenders 
would be punished. 

July 2.—It was announced that satisfactory arrangements had been 
made with the British Government for supplying the country’s petrol 
requirements for the third quarter of 1941. The Government had 
accordingly withdrawn restrictions imposed on June 29 on the use of 
petrol for private cars and business vans and lorries. 

Trade agreement with Portugal signed. (See Portugal). 

July 3.—Sefior Sufier, in an interview given to the D.A.Z., said 
the Falange were taking up arms with their German comrades ‘“‘to 
reanimate the profound friendship between both countries”. Their 
attitude towards the war in Russia could not be otherwise than ‘‘the 
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most resolute moral belligerence beside our friends who confront the 
most hated of Spain’s enemies’. The defeat of Russia was indispensable 
for the future reorganization of Europe. 


SWEDEN 


June 25.—The Government announced that they had granted a 
request by Germany to send one division of troops’ from Norway to 
Finland via Sweden. The Riksdag had agreed to the proposal, and the 
transport would be “‘in a form compatible with Swedish sovereignty ”’. 

A Foreign Office spokesman said the troop trains would not be 
allowed to stay in Sweden even for the shortest time. The reason for 
Sweden’s agreement to the request was her special position in regard 
to Finland; “it is not a case of having taken sides in the German- 
British war’’, he said, ‘‘it is a case of taking sides with Finland on this 
special question’. A German assurance had been given to the Govern- 
ment that the troops in Finland were ‘‘only for her protection’. 

June 26.—The Government received a protest from the British 
Minister against tlie decision to comply with the German request. 

June 27.—British protest to the Minister in London. (See Great 
Britain.) Reports were current that the Ministry of Defence had been 
empowered to carry out an unobtrusive mobilization stage-by stage in 
order to avoid provocation of neighbouring countries. 

June 29.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Stockholm, said that 
compliance with the German demand was an “‘event undoubtedly more 
serious than any in the past”. It certainly awakened misgivings, 
“being a deviation from the traditional conception of neutrality, and 
it has put a strain on our solidarity”. He repudiated emphatically the 
idea that it was a surrender: it was a non-recurring concession. 

July 3.—The first batch of volunteers for Finland left Stockholm. 
Applications were stated to total 500. 

July 4.—The Defence Minister announced that applications for 
discharge or postponement of military service for the purpose of 
volunteering for Finland would be treated “‘benevolently”’ by the War 
Office when submitted through the Finnish Legation, though Sweden’s 
own defence needs would always have to be considered. 


SYRIA , 

June 30.—Reports from Palestine stated that the commander of the 
Free French had announced to members of the Government in Damas- 
cus that Syria was now independent, and the French Mandate can- 
celled. 

Demonstrations by large crowds were reported to have occurred in 
Beirut, with demands for a peaceful surrender. 

Some 400 tons of food arrived in the country each day from Palestine, 
the first supplies having reached Damascus the day the Allied forces 
entered. 

July 1.—Turkish reports stated that Vichy troops fired on the 
crowds in Beirut, and that the demonstrations began when the popula- 
tion heard how the Allies had treated Damascus. 

July 3.—General Dentz was reported to-be very unpopular in Beirut 
owing to his decision to defend the town, the inhabitants pointing out 
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that Paris had been surrendered without a blow. A number of nero 
Army officers who supported de Gaulle had been arrested; but among 
those fighting there was believed to be much pro-British feeling. 

The port was stated to be raided daily, but only military objectives 
hit. The oil installation had been destroyed. Anti-aircraft guns deliber- 
ately aimed wide of the raiders, according to reports from Americans 
who had just left the city. 

The Government in Damascus was stated to be co- operating fully 
with the British and Free French authorities, who had handed over to 
them the postal and telephone administration and given them a share 
in the censorship. 

The Free French took over the functions of the former mandatory 
authority, and Col. Collet exercised the authority held by Lavorte, 
General Dentz’s delegate, who left Damascus soon after the Allies 
entered. 

July 6.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that Senegalese and 
other native troops in Beirut were rioting, looting, and disobeying 
their officers. 


TURKEY - 

June 25.—The Kamutay unanimously approved ‘the Pact with 
Germany. The Foreign Minister pointed out that it was characterized 
by a definite stipulation that the existing pledges of the two parties 
remained inviolate, and this meant that Turkey’s pledges with the 
Turco-British alliance foremost among them remained intact. He 
thanked the German statesmen, who accepted this reservation. As to 
how the pact had been brought about he said: ‘‘In his speech of May 4 
last Chancellor Hitler made reference to Turkey, in which he spoke 
true and beautiful words about this country, about the Turkish states- 
men, and above all, about the great Atatiirk.. Hitler, who knows well 
how to appeal to the heart and conscience in these 6pen declarations 
and expressions of opinion, set the feeling of the Turkish nation and 
her sons in motion.” 

During the negotiations they had kept their British friends in- 
formed of the important phases, and in most cases had consultations 
and talks with them, also informing their German friends of these 
consultations, and he paid tribute to ‘‘the inspiring services” of his 
friend, von Papen. * 

June 26.—The Foreign Minister received the Vichy Under-Secretary 
of State, who arrived by air via Aleppo with a personal message from 
Marshal Pétain to President Inénii. 

June 29.—Negotiations were understood to be going on for the 
evacuation into Turkish territory of some 20,000 French troops from 
Syria, and for their passage through the country to France. 

June 30.—The members of the Italian Armistice Commission of the 
Consulates in Syria arrived in Istanbul. 

[he Agence Anatolie issued a series of denials of recent reports, 
most of them German in origin, e.g., one that Papen had made peace 
overtures to Britain through the Foreign Minister, and one that Turkey 
had been promised by Germany part of the Caucasus. It also published 
a Russian denial of Hitler’s allegations that the Soviet Government 
had demanded bases in the Straits. 
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July 2.—The President received the Vichy Under-Secretary of 
State, who was believed to have submitted proposals regarding colla- 
boration between Germany, Vichy, and Turkey in the Near and 
Middle East. 

July 3.—It was learnt that the Government had refused the request 
of the Vichy Under-Secretary of State for permission for war materia] 
to pass through Turkey for the forces in Syria. 

July 4.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Kamutay, said the 
Government’s chief aim had been to safeguard national interests, 
and in domestic affairs to lessen the economic complications engendered 
by the war and to develop their means of production. The great world 
crisis was developing with lightning speed, and the military develop- 
ments of the past 6 months were so extensive and far-reaching in 
import that they could only be viewed with amazement. 

The Treaty with Germany, he said, was “‘not an artificial requirement 
of a passing phase. It is one of the essential documents which provide 
complete expression of a natural and continuous situation’’. He also 
said: “In repeating our earnest wishes that the future alignment in the 
Balkans will be based on the principle of independence of these 
countries ... let me declare once again that we are in possession of 
satisfactory indications that this will be so.’’ As to Syria, the position 
of Turkey was indeed delicate; whatever the outcome of the conflict, 
neither the importance of Syria nor our attitude to the Syrians will 
be subject to change. 

He thanked Hitler for his words about Turkey in his speech of 
May 4, “‘addressed to the heart of the Turkish nation’, and said their 
own feelings for the great German nation were the same, they valued 
its friendship and its words and respected its esteemed place in world 
civilization. 

He also thanked Mussolini for the words he used about Turkey in 
his speech to the Fascist Assembly. 

Of Mr. Churchill’s speech he said they were glad to note that when 
Turkey concluded the treaty with Germany ‘‘the British Government 
realized that this decision was dictated by the necessity of certain 
circumstances and our desire to maintain peace. That was a unique 
demonstration of confidence from a nation of gentlemen’’. 

July 6.—A Soviet aeroplane left Ankara for Moscow with British 
military and economic experts who had come from Cairo. 

July 7.—The Government made representations to the British 
Government about the sinking of the Vichy ship S¢. Didier in Turkish 
waters, when some damage was done to some small craft nearby. 


U.S.A. 

June 24.—The President told the press that all possible aid would be 
given to Russia; it might be slow for the moment, and he had no idea 
of what her needs might be, or what machines and material might be 
available in the United States. He also said that any American boy 
who wanted to join the British in resisting the Nazis had a perfect-right 
to do so. The only limitations on that right were that they must not 
take an oath of allegiance to a foreign ruler, and they might not be 
recruited at home. They could easily enlist in Canada. 
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The Treasury liftéd the restrictions on Russian money and other 
assets in the country. (The amount involved was reported to be about 
$100 million.) 

June 25.—Mr. Welles told the press that the President had no 
intention of invoking the Neutrality Act by proclamation as a result of 
the new conflict. (U.S. vessels, therefore, remained free to carry 
arms, ete., for Russia across the Pacific to Vladivostok. ) 

June 26.—Mr. Welles received the Soviet Ambassador, who de- 
livered an official statement about the German attack. Mr. Welles 
told him the Government would give prompt and earnest consideration 
to any Russian request for aid. 

The Secretary of the Interior, speaking at Hartford, said ‘the 
American people must, not to-morrow, but now, make the supreme 
choice .. . The Russo-German war does not provide a breathing-spell, 
but needs greater effort. This is the psychological moment to strike 
hard and fast. Such a golden opportunity cannot be expected to 
recur... Britain needs all-out aid. We must offer in full measure the 
blood, sweat, and tears which the heroic English are yielding .. . If 
America does not go quickly all out for Britain she may find herself 
all in without Britain’. 

June 30.—The President, in a message to a conference of State 
Governors, said “the days ahead are going to test our energy, our 
ingenuity, and our statesmanship .. . Never was there a period when 
it was more imperative on all levels of Government to co-operate fully 
for the safety of America’’. 

Col. Knox, addressing the conference, said that 2,198,000 tons of 
shipping had been lost in the Atlantic in the first 5 months of 1941, and 
went on, “There is only one end to this rate of sinking—victory for 
Hitler, which will give him the ultimate domination of the world”’. The 
figures meant that 3 ships were sunk for each one built by America 
for Great Britain. He also said: 

‘We cannot cling to any formula of ‘business as usual’ . . . when our 
business has become the halting of the Hun in his triumphant march 
toward dominion over an enslaved world, in which the light of liberty 
will be snuffed out, and men everywhere must bend a pliant knee to 
a pagan tyrant’’. . He urged that the time to use the Navy ‘“‘to clear 
the Atlantic of the German menace”’ was at hand; ‘‘now is the time to 
strike’. 

July 1.—Mr. Welles told the press that there was nothing new in 
the fact that American supplies were going to North Africa in French 
vessels. Two of the latter would leave the United States and at the 
same time 2 others would leave North Africa with certain materials 
of strategic value for American defence. Consignments for Africa 
would throughout be under the control of American officials and the 
agreement would end if found unworkable. 

July 2.—Col. Knox told the press that he meant to stick by his 

speech of June 30. Replying to questions he said reports that the 

Navy was engaged in convoy duty were “absolutely untrue’’, and 
replied “most decidedly not’’ to a question whether any warship had 
had an encounter with belligerent craft. There was no foundation for 
reports of loss of life and equipment in the performance by the Navy 
of its patrol duty. 
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Mr. Knudsen told the » country that it needed the “spark of 
enthusiasm and patriotism’; it was not yet doing what it could and 
must in the “Battle of Freedom’’. 

July 3. Army Chief of Staff’s biennial report to the Secretary 
for. War was published. He referred to the Statute .prohibiting the 
use of the armed forces outside the Western Hemisphere and said it 
hampered the development of the Army “into a force immediately, 
available for whatever defensive measures may be necessary”’ , and 
these restrictions should be removed without delay. He went on: 

“The events of the past 2 months are convincing proof of the terrific 
striking power possessed by a nation administered on a purely military 
basis. The events of the past few days are even more forcible 
indications of the suddenness with which armed conflict can spread to 
areas hitherto considered free from attack.”’ 

July 4.—The President, in a broadcast at the celebration of the 
165th anniversary of Independence Day, said that in 1776 they waged 
war on behalf of the principle that government should derive its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. This cause of human 
freedom had since swept through the world, ‘‘but in our generation new 
resistance, in the form of several new practices of tyranny, has been 
making such headway that the fundamentals of 1776 are being struck 
down abroad and threatened here. It is indeed a fallacy, not based on 
logic, for any Americans to suggest that the rule of force can defeat 
human freedom in all others parts of the world, and allow it to survive 
in the United States alone.... It is simple, almost simple-minded, 
for us to wave the flag and reassert our belief in the cause of freedom, 
and let it go at that. Yet all of us who lie_awake at night, all of us 
who study and study again know full well that in these days we cannot 
save freedom with pitchforks and muskets, that we cannot save the 
freedom of our own land if all around us have lost theirs. 

“That is why we are engaged in serious, mighty, unified action in 
the cause of the defence of this hemisphere and the freedom of the 
seas.... Solemnly I tell the American people that the United States 
will never survive as a happy and prosperous oasis in the middle of a 
desert of dictatorship. And so it is that, when we repeat the great 
pledge to our country and our Flag, it must be our deep conviction 
that we pledge also our work, our will, and if necessary, our lives.”’ 

Mr. Winant’s speech ih London. (See Great Britain.) 

The President received messages from the King of Norway, General 
Sikorski, and M. Spaak of greetings for Independence Day. 

Mr. Willkie, speaking on “the significance of Independence Day” 
said “‘an overwhelming percentage of the American people are resolved 
that at whatever hazard or cost we will sustain the fighting men of 
Britain. I am quite sure that before long now the great force of the 
American Navy will be brought into play to ensure the delivery of 
products to Britain’. 

July 5. —President Roosevelt conferred with the heads of thé State, 
Army, and Navy Departments. 

July 6.—It was stated in Washington that between 20 and 25 ships 
were leaving U.S. ports for the Red Sea each month with arms for 
Britain’s Middle East forces. 

July 7.—The President sent a message to Congress announcing that 
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to replace the British forces which have been until now stationed in 
Iceland in order to ensure the adequate defence of that country’. He 
sent with it copies of correspondence exchanged with the Prime 
Minister of Iceland. 

In the Message he referred to the considerations which had led to the 
leasing of bases from Britain, and said America “‘cannot permit the 
acquisition by Germany of strategic outposts in the Atlantic, to be used 
as naval or air bases for an eventual attack’ on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He had no desire to see a change in the sovereignty of those 
regions. . 

A German occupation of Iceland would be a threat in 3 dimensions— 
against Greenland and the northern part of North America; against all 
shipping in the North Atlantic; and against the flow of munitions to 
Britain ‘‘which is a matter of broad policy clearly approved by 
Congress’, 

The assurance that strategic outposts in the U.S. defence frontier 
remained in friendly hands was the very foundation of their national 
security and of the national security of every one of the independent 
nations of the New World. He concluded: ““As Commander-in-Chief I 
have consequently issued orders to the Navy that all necessary steps 
be taken to ensure the safety of communications in the approaches 
between Iceland and the United States, as well as on the seas between 
the United States and all other strategic outposts.” 

Letter from the Prime Minister of Iceland. (See Iceland.) The Presi- 
dent’s reply contained a recognition of the absolutely free and sovereign 
status of Iceland, and promised to withdraw all U.S. forces ‘‘immediatey 
on the conclusion of the war’’. It stated that the conditions mentioned 
by Iceland were “fully acceptable’’ to the United States. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 26.—Pravda stated that “what is happening now is only the 
beginning. The vile foe is going to feel the immeasurable strength of 
the Red Army’s striking power, because the entire nation has risen 
to fight, quickened with a flaming love for the Fatherland’’. It added 
that “‘this great national war will go on until the enemy is smashed 
and annihilated’. 

A decree ordered all workers to do 3 hours’ overtime daily if they 
were required to do so by the heads of their departments or factories, 
and ordered all Government, municipal and communal workers to 
surrender their holidays. ' 

The sale of all spirits and wine in Moscow was forbidden and no one 
was allowed out between midnight and 4 a.m. except with a special 
permit. 

The Moscow radio in its bulletins in English, stated that the cause 
of the war against Finland in 1939 had been the presence in Europe 
of an aggressor, which had compelled the Soviet Union to seek security 
by reverting to the old policy of securing strategic positions. It was 
“obviously not against Finland” that the U.S.S.R. needed to take 
precautions, but it was realized that Germany could use Finnish 
territory for -an attack on Russia. The position of Leningrad would 
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have been utterly untenable with the frontier only 25 miles away at 
the nearest point. 

Actually the Finnish people were ‘“‘merely the innocent victims of 
the German aggressor’, because it was Germany that Russia fought 
in 1939 and it was Germany she was fighting there now. 

June 27.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived back in Moscow accompanied 
by members of the British military and economic Missions to Russia. 

June 28.—M. Molotoff received Sir Stafford Cripps, who introduced 
the members of the British Missions, and said the British people 
deplored the fact that the Russian people were involved in the horrors 
of war, but he was glad to think that they were now fighting side by 
side with the peoples of the Soviet Union against the common enemy. 
To the Russian people he brought a message from the British Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister, and the Foreign Secretary, of their most 
earnest desire for the victorious resistance of the Soviet Forces and of 
their determination to co-operate to the full. 

June 29.—A communiqué was issued stating that the Government's 
attitude towards Iran remained friendly. 

Moscow cathedral was thronged with some 12,000 worshippers, 
praying for victory. An epistle was read in all the churches containing 
the prayers of the Soviet Union for the defeat of the enemy of 
humanity and Russia. 

M. Molotoff had a long discussion with the U.S. Ambassador. 

June 30.—A Committee of State Defence was set up, consisting of 
Stalin, Molotoff, Voroshiloff, Beriya, and Malenkoff. (Beriya had been 
head of the G.P.U. and recently head of the Internal Affairs side of 
the Narkomvnudel, and Malenkoff a party official who had been a 
member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and recently “‘reserve 
member”’ of the Politbureau.) 

Moscow had an air raid alarm during the night, but no bombs were 
dropped. 

July 3.—Plans were understood to be completed for the enrolment 
of all civilians, between 16 and 60 for men and 18 and 50 for women, 
in an A.R.P. army, while children of 8 to 16 would be trained to take 
precautions for themselves in air raids. 

General Sikorski’s speech on relations with Russia. (See Poland.) 

Stalin’s broadcast to the Russian people. (See Special Summary.) 
The speech was re-broadcast 8 times during the day in Russian and 
other languages. Small children in Moscow were evacuated to the country. 

The Moscow wireless stated that tens of thousands of people 
throughout the country had enlisted in the new national militia (the 
opolchenie) in response to Stalin’s appeal. 

July 4.—The Supreme Soviet issued decrees increasing taxation 
and providing that men of military age exempt from service for any 
reason should pay extra. The tax on the private earnings ofspeasants 
were doubled, and income tax was raised generally, graded according 
to earnings, doubled where income exceeded 500 roubles a month. 

The Moscow wireless transmitted a special programme to the 
U.S.A., referring to the scientific collaboration between the two 
countries, and expressing the hope that in future the friendship between 
Russia and the United States would be still further strengthened. 

July 5.—The Moscow wireless declared that ‘‘we do not fight this 
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war alone nor for ourselves only. Every Nazi killed by us, every tank 
smashed, every ’plane destroyed by us is the reply to Hitler of the 
countries ravaged by the Nazis, of England determined to win, and 
of the liberty-loving people of the United States. Every dead German, 
every smashed tank, every destroyed ’plane, is vengeance for London 
battered by a hundred raids, for our Allies in this war, and for those 
Germans who have fallen in the fight against Hitler. That is the 
spirit that will make us resist to the utmost and will lead us to final 
victory—the spirit of solidarity with all freedom-loving people who 
are fighting for liberty against the 20th century Attila’. 

Two British A.R.P. experts arrived in Moscow. I[zvestia declared 
that, because they realized the world-wide importance of the war 
against Hitler’s cannibal hordes, “our forces are multiplied and our 
determination for victory strengthened”. Statesmen and workers in 
many countries were expressing their sympathies with the Soviet 
Union, and though many were far from understanding the latter’s 
ideals all understood that the struggle of the Soviet people would deal 
a destructive blow to the common enemy of civilized humanity— 
Fascism”. 

The whole civilian population of Bessarabia were stated to have 
been evacuated. 

M. Maisky met General Sikorski for the first time at the Foreign 
Office in London, and opened discussions for ending the state of war 
still existing formally with Poland. He was understood to have 
suggested that fresh frontiers which would restore the purely Polish 
districts to Poland should be indicated in principle, and that a Polish 
diplomatic office should be established in Moscow. Some Polish war 
prisoners might be released from Soviet camps. 

General Sikorski was stated to have asked that first of all the Soviet 
Government should denounce the agreements of Sept. 22 and 28, 
1939, with Germany, and to have said that political as well as military 
prisoners ought to be released. 

July 7.—M. Lozovsky, speaking in Moscow, said a reserve army of 
millions was being organized at high speed, to include all men betwe en 
17 and 55, from which fresh forces would be drawn for the regular, 
army. He admitted that the mobilization of the Red Army was still 
not complete. He said that their man-power was thrice that of 
Germany, and they would not give her a breathing-space. “‘As soon 
as they stop we are counter-attacking.”’ ' 

As to losses, those of the Germans in the first 12 days averaged 
60,000 a day, and had steadily mounted since, and since Sept., 1939, their 
total casualties must be about 1,300,000. The Soviet Armies were 
comparatively untouched, and claimed that in 8 days they had des- 
troyed 1,500 German ’planes and 2,500 tanks. He declared that: ‘‘Soviet 
soil is too scorching for Hitler. The Germans will be leaving Russia 
faster than they came.” 

Five new members of the British Mission arrived in Moscow, two of 
them oil specialists and the others Army officers. 


VATICAN CITY 
June 29.—In an allocution on “Divine Providence in Human Events”’ 
the Pope stressed the horrors of war and said; ‘““We see the spectacle 
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of evil penetrating into the life of individuals, into the sanctum of 
family life and into the social organisms, not merely tolerated by 
weakness and impotence, but excused, exalted, and enhanced as a 
dominating principle in the most diverse phases of human life . . .” 
Apart from the sufferings of entire populations, actual persecutions 
were being inflicted on the faithful, and “‘because of such an accumula- 
tion of evils, of frustration, disasters, of trials of every kind, it seems 
that man’s mind and judgment have gone astray and become confused’. 
Later he said: 

“To trust in God means believing finally that the fierce intensity of 
the trial, that the triumph of evil even here below can only last for a 
limited period, and not longer. The hour of God will come... .”’ 

He gave his blessing to Rome, saying: ““We know that thou wilt not 
in this hour, in thy serene strength and exercise of goodness, deny that 
faith which has made thee mistress of the world and majestic among 
the nations of the Christian culture. Together with thee, we bless the 
whole Italian people which has the privilege of harbouring the centre 
of Christian unity and presents the manifest signs of a God-given 
mission, and which . . . shows faith in its Catholic tradition.”’ 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 28.—The King’s broadcast to the people of England. (See Great 
Britain.) 
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